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Art. I.— KINDERGARTEN OF GERMANY. 


1. Les Jardins d Enfants, Nouvelle Méthode d’ Education et d’ Instruc- 
tion de Frederic Froebel. Par la BARONNE DE MARENHOLTz. 
Bruxelles et Ostend. 1858. 

2. Woman’s Educational Mission. By Mapame DE MARENHOLTZ. 
London: Danton & Co. ; : 

3. A Practical Guide to the English Kindergarten, being an Expo- 
sition of Froebel’s System of Infant Training. Accompanied by 
a great Variety of Instructive and Amusing Games, and Indus- 
trial and Gymnastic Exercises ; also numerous Songs, set to Music 
and arranged to the Exercises. By Jou. and Bertua Ronee. 
London: J. S. Hodson. 1855. 


Wuite the hopes of political freedom for Germany have 
again and again been blighted, its intellectual life has gone 
on developing in every form of science and art. To the 
German mind we owe the vast flood of light which has been 
thrown on Biblical interpretation and theologic science. Every 
department of natural history has been filled with students 
of deep insight and laborious research. History and Belles 
lettres have put on new charms, and Art counts her votaries 
by thousands. Amid all this intellectual life, the subject of 
education has received the attention of both government and 
people, and the public-school systems of Prussia and Saxony 
surpass all others in thoroughness, extent, and efficiency. No 
wonder that in this country of intellectual activity and vigorous 
thought has appeared the new system which aims to begin edu- 
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cation at the very threshold of life, and to conduct the child by 
progressive steps from its first instinctive yearnings after knowl- 
ledge up to its highest development. The Kindergarten must 
pave the way for the Gymnasium and the University. A full 
knowledge of this new system in its details may be gathered 
from the works named at the head of our article. We shall 
preface a slight account of its leading aims and methods by 
a notice of the life of its founder, Friedrich Froebel, con- 
densed from the pages of Madame Marenholtz. 

Friedrich Froebel was born in 1782, at Oberweissbach, in the 
principality of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. His father, a hum- 
ble country curate, brought him up in the principles of the 
.Christian religion, and in the daily practice of piety and char- 
ity. Friedrich lost his mother early; and in his deep sense 
of the deprivation of her tender, intelligent, and unwearying 
affection, may be found the source of his devotion to the cause 
of maternal education. 

The visits which he made with his father to the cottages of 
his parish, the sufferings and domestic troubles which he wit- 
nessed, developed in the soul of the young man the love of 
humanity, and the desire to remedy the evils which had come 
under his observation. He was an ardent lover of nature, 
and an earnest student of the natural sciences, mathematics, 
and agriculture. After passing some years in Switzerland, 
under the direction of Pestalozzi, he took part in the war for 
German independence, in the regiment of Liitzow, whose dar- 
ing exploits are commemorated in “ Liitzow’s Wild Chase.” 
He was afterward inspector of the Mineralogical Museum at 
Berlin, but abandoned this lucrative position, preferring, even 
at the expense of hard privations, to consecrate his whole time 
to the realization of the idea which possessed him,—the im- 
provement of early education. 

He founded his first establishment at Keilhau, a small village 
of Thuringia, where his school, supported by the people of the 
neighboring villages, is still in existence. His farm-house be- 
ing too small to contain his pupils, while additional rooms 
were building poor Froebel was obliged to lodge in the hen- 
house. He scarcely allowed himself the necessaries of life ; 
often, in his journeys, passing the night in the open air, to save 
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the expense of an inn, that he might employ the penny saved 
in the education of some poor child. His wife shared his 
labors and his sacrifices. 

His experience taught him the necessity of applying his sys- 
tem to children younger than those with whom he commenced 
at Keilhau; and after lecturing upon the Kindergirten — 
which are really schools for mothers and nurses as well as in- 
fants — in various places, he founded gardens in several towns 
of Germany, — Hamburg, Dresden, Leipsic, Gotha, — and in 
Switzerland. He continued his work of beneficence and devo- 
tion until his death, in 1852, at Marienthal, where he had found- 
ed an establishment for the training of young instructresses. 
The Duchess Ida of Weimar, sister to Queen Adelaide of Eng- 
land, was one of the best friends of his old age; so also was the 
Duke of Meiningen, at whose country-seat he died. Froebel 
had great difficulties to overcome; but he had the rare suc- 
cess of seeing his system recognized and accepted to a great 
extent, more than fifty Kindergarten having been established 
in Germany. 

Simple in heart, manners, and character, humble as a child, 
and retaining under the white hairs of an old man the pure and 
innocent expression of childhood, he was, at the same time, in- 
trepid and firm as a hero or a martyr in the presence of obsta- 
cles and sufferings ; always misunderstood, as so often happens 
to genius, but always triumphing in his unshaken confidence in 
God; devoted to his mission, even to forgetting for it not only 
glory, but science, which was dearer to him, especially the 
study of nature, to whose mysteries and secrets few had so 
deeply penetrated. Solely occupied with his undertaking, he 
sought not honors and celebrity; but his works will one day 
speak for him, and it will be acknowledged that he has estab- 
lished on a truer basis the education of human beings; and 
women, through his methods, will become what he has called 
them, ‘ Gardeners of Infancy,” cultivators of the human 
plant, — warming it into life with the sun of their love, and 
guiding it to unfold like a flower, true to its own germ, in 
obedience to the laws of nature and the will of God. 

The works of Froebel have never been given into the hands 
of a publisher. They can only be obtained of his widow, who 
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still presides over the Kindergarten at Hamburg. A digest of 
his principal work, Menschenerziehung, —‘‘ The Education of 
Man,” — which goes deeply into principles, and is a valuable 
contribution to mental science, is now in preparation at Brus- 
sels. The French translation of his “‘ Causeries de la Mére” 
makes more accessible that most valuable and suggestive little 
book to mothers. He has rendered an equal service to moth- 
ers and children by his collection of the nursery-songs of all 
lands, which he has had set to music. 

‘*¢ Les Jardins d’Enfants”’ of Baroness Marenholtz is a lively 
and interesting account of a visit to a Kindergarten, in which 
she sees children of various ages engaged in different exer- 
cises, games, and employments; whilst the more methodical 
work of M. and Madame Ronge gives a practical guide, drawn 
from their long experience, to the best methods of applying 
Froebel’s system to use. 

The leading idea of Froebel is, that education should de- 
velop the individual according to the peculiar tendencies of his 
nature, not according to any arbitrary standard, and that those 
tendencies are manifested at a very early age. The maternal 
instinct readily appreciates these differences, and it is to this 
instinct, enlightened by knowledge and aided by systematic 
discipline, that Froebel trusts the destiny of the future man. 


“The child, by the impulse of his nature, wants to create; and as 
he finds no material to represent his own ideas, he exercises his energy 
in destroying his playthings, often that he may reconstruct them. 

“ The children of the richer classes are frequently more limited in 
their occupations than those of peasants and workmen, who find mate- 
rials by which they can exercise their creative power. This is one 
great reason why we find comparatively more inventive genius among 
the lower classes. The original bent is much more likely to be pre- 
served where there is freedom of action in childhood. How much 
genius was developed in the plays of the Greeks, and how great was 
their progress in the fine arts ! 

“Tt is in the child’s play, an instinctive and spontaneous act, sug- 
gested by nature for its physical and intellectual development, that the 
natural character is revealed, and rendered capable of being acted 
upon. That this play may attain its end, it should develop the limbs 
and the senses, and become an instrument fitted to awaken the faculties 
of the soul, and afford it its first nourishment. Froebel attains these 
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results by teaching the mothers (or instructresses who supply their 
place) by an easy method to play and talk with their children, and to 
carry them through a series of gymnastic exercises, accompanied by 
explanatory songs.” 

“We hear frequently the inquiry, ‘ Will not the mother’s love find 
out the means to develop the child better than any system?’ Mater- 
nal love cannot be overrated ; but love must be guided by a knowledge 
of the child’s being, and must be combined with respect to the divine 
laws inherent in his nature. Love without intelligence is not sufficient 
for the education of children. The number of those who recognize the 
importance of a true maternal education is happily daily increasing.” 


This education necessarily begins in the family and under 
the eye of the mother, or of an instructress in whom love is 
united with discipline to fit her for the care of a young child. ' 


The co-operation between mother and teacher must be close 
and entire. 


“No educator, up to the present time, has been more successful in 
reforming family education and the nursery than Froebel in his Kin- 
dergarten system, which is a result of the progress of education and 
culture in general, and of the recognized needs of the rising genera- 
tion. Its fundamental principle, which Pestalozzi has carried out so 
ably, must become the groundwork of education by all nations. 

“The games are so organized that all faculties are harmoniously 
developed, and play becomes not a mere external amusement, but a 
means of culture, and a useful labor for the child.” 


This system differs in principle and practice from the infant 
schools now known,— especially in this, that it is a system, 
carefully elaborated through long years devoted to observa- 
tion, study, and experiment. 


“The infant schools contain a great variety of pictures and play- 
things, which are finished materials, intended to be looked at or to be 
used in a given form in imitation of others. Thus the young minds of 
the children are repressed, hindered in independent activity, and dis- 
tracted in their attention.” 


Froebel supplied’ the children with material, with which, as 
will be seen from the description of the various ‘ Gifts,” the 
children can produce an unlimited number of forms. 

The first of these six gifts of Froebel—the soft ball and 
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string — belongs to the nursery. As the child is not only a 
filial, but also a social being, he needs a little world in which 
the social tendency may be developed, and where he may find 
at once stimulant and corrective in the companionship of those 
of his own age. The Kindergarten, which is a medium be- 
tween home and school, supplies this need, and brings both 
motives into co-operation. 


“Tt is then a little world apart which the Kindergarten would pre- 
sent to its guests, to prepare them for the life of the real world, and at 
the same time for school or abstract study, and also to fill the place of 
home or family life. 

“In it will be found the application of the idea which inspired the 
- author of Robinson Crusoe, when he shows children the development 
of the human mind in the history of a man, who, deprived of all means 
except those furnished him by nature, reduced in one word to his own 
powers, discovers, invents, labors, obtains all that is necessary to his 
life, but proves that man has need of his fellows to be truly happy. 

“This idea is very nearly realized in the Kindergarten, which is 
intended to show the commencement and progress of humanity. The 
necessities of life first present themselves, and it is only by degrees 
that we attain to the comforts and luxuries of civilization; passing thus 
from physical labor, which is the simple development of strength, to 
the expression of the beautiful in art and science. 

“The child should have his heart and character formed by the will 
put in action, and acquire a little practicality, before being delivered up 
to books and abstract study, for which he should be gradually prepared. 

“The genius of Pestalozzi has furnished the methods of educating 
by objects ; but Pestalozzi himself said, in one of his last discourses, ‘I 
give you the a bc for the development of the intelligence; it is neces- 
sary now to discover the a 6 ¢ for art, action, and practicality.’ 

“Tt is this that Froebel has discovered. In his education by and for 
labor, he applies himself to develop the powers, the taste, and the wish 
to be useful. To induce the fulfilment of duty at the earliest possible 
age, and to make that fulfilment a pleasure, through love for others, is 
the moral principle which Froebel has put in practice.” 


Froebel aims, therefore, to bring the child into intimate re- 
lations with things before he knows much about books; the 
concrete must precede the abstract,— the special be in ad- 
vance of the general. But soon the child is dissatisfied with 
mere activity, and asks for an aim and a result. . Here is the 
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special merit of Froebel’s system. By means of simple gradu- 
ated employments, important enough to interest, but not labo- 
rious enough to exhaust the pupil, he gratifies the love of 
construction and the ambition for service. ‘Our Charley” 
quickly destroys all the costly playthings provided for him, be- 
cause that is the only scope afforded to his energy. Wearied 
of drawing his gayly-painted horse and carriage, he knocks 
that in pieces, and rushes out to put four rough boards to- 
gether, and call it a house or a cart. To obviate this destruc- 
tive tendency, Froebel gives the child materials from which to 
construct his own playthings. At the same time, in order to 
correct the tendency of youth to dissipate its powers, and to 
teach the habits of concentration and thoroughness, only a few 
simple, primitive objects are given, and the pupil is required 
to confine himself to them for some time. 

To carry out these ideas, a garden is a favorable locality ; 
and Froebel accepts the name Kindergarten as allegorically — 
expressive of the free culture of children according to the 
laws of nature. Every child has his own plot of ground, 
which he cultivates according to his fancy, though under direc- 
tions which lead him to careful and patient execution of his 
plans. 

In order to realize fully Froebel’s idea of a Kindergarten, 
the school-rooms should be spacious, healthy, well arranged, 
and in direct connection with a garden large enough to allow 
ample play-ground for all, with a little private garden-plot for 
each. Here should be congregated children of all ages, from 
the infant of two months to the child of fourteen years; for, 
enlarging his original plan, which regarded children of from 
two to six years only, Froebel saw the importance, on the 
one hand, of connecting these departments with créches, or 
schools for infants and their nurses; and, on the other, the ne- 
cessity for continuing the instruction till pupils were prepared 
for the Gymnasium or University. The most successful teach- 
ers are cultivated and talented young women, who can enter | 
with vivacity into the games, and win the affections of the chil- 
dren by their hearty sympathy and co-operation ; whilst they at 
the same time realize the sacredness of their office, — which is, 
in fact, that of spiritual maternity,— and watch with delight 
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and reverent interest the unfolding of the human souls, which, 
through their skill and fidelity, shall be aided to bloom into a 
rich maturity. Froebel, both for the credit of his system and 
the welfare of the children, laid great stress upon the general 
culture and careful training of the teachers, both of which 
would unavoidably suffer in incompetent hands. He always 
taught his teachers in the country, seeking to inspire them 
with a love of nature, and to make them in all things simple 
and spontaneous. Twenty-five pupils are the utmost to whom 
one teacher can do justice. But the elder children render 
much service as assistants. They enter with great ardor into 
the plays; they counsel the little ones in their gardens and 
games, and in their turn demand such services as the young- 
est are delighted to render, in waiting upon them in the care 
of the birds, animals, &c., &c. The spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness, courtesy, and love, tender care for the younger, respect 
for the older, pervades the Kindergarten. Quarrels some- 
times arise, but generally quickly yield to the prevailing spirit. 
The principal punishment is exclusion from the game which 
may have been disturbed, or exclusion from the garden for a 
day or more, according to the gravity of the offence; and this 
proves very effectual. No corporeal punishment is allowed. 


“'To form the character, to develop the individuality, of these young 
plants, it is important to leave to the child his liberty of action. ‘There 
are no prohibitions in the garden, but the habit is taken of following a 
law, of being orderly, and of submission to an authority that is loved. 
In living with others, self-control is learned, and at the same time the 
necessity of making one’s place respected. ‘The child should learn at 
an early age that there can be no true liberty without law. ‘That which 
satisfies him truly is organized play, and not anarchy. He demands 
for his happiness, without being aware of it, that he should be devel- 
oped, as well as amused. It is the aim of the Kindergarten, while giv- 
ing to the plays a direction, to leave a free flight to the tastes and 
individuality of each child, and to procure for the youngest, as well as 
for those who go to school, a field where they can freely and methodi- 
cally develop their powers, and bring into play all the faculties of the 
soul.” 


The children pass from three to five hours a day at the 
Kindergarten, and they carry their plays home with them to 
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occupy and amuse them there. Froebel seeks the co-operation 
of the mother in every stage of the child’s progress. 

The first exercises are generally in the garden, where all 
unite in singing,—then scatter to their various classes and 
plays, or to cultivate their.gardens. Here a group is engaged 
in one of the series of gymnastic plays for the development of 
the muscles, marching and striking the foot to the time of a 
song which indicates the movement of the pestles of an oil- 
mill, or exercising the arms and fingers in imitating the flight 
of pigeons in the favorite play of the pigeon-house, acquiring, 
meanwhile, by active imitation of all that strikes them, habits 
of nice observation and of thought. The gardens are an ever 
new delight to the little ones. They watch the seed from its 
first unfolding, feeling that it is in some manner their own 
work, and yet that there is another Power present, to whom 
they are taught to look in reverence and love. Another class 
of older children are receiving a practical lesson in botany, 
learning from the flowers they have just gathered the habits: 
and names of the various plants, as well as the analysis of the 
forms of vegetation, from the simplest to the most complicated. 
The younger members, meanwhile, arrange the leaves and 
flowers according to their forms and colors, of which they 
learn the names. 

A most interesting feature of the Kindergarten is the class 
of infants from two months upward, with their nurses, &c. 

We quote again from Madame Marenholtz’s lively descrip- 
tion of a visit to a Kindergarten, in Hamburg we believe : — 


“Traversing the garden in another direction, we find a dozen infants 
from two months to two years, guarded by two mothers who accompany 
them, by an experienced nurse, and many young persons, from fourteen 
to sixteen years of age, who are passing through their novitiate, and 
learning to take care of and find occupation for the very young chil- 
dren. 

“Ts it not, in fact, of the greatest importance to found establishments 
for those who are to have charge of infants, so often confided to the 
most unskilful hands, —to women without experience, and even of de- 
praved hearts? For this reason, it is indeed urgent to make real the idea 
of Froebel, and give to women of all classes the necessary knowledge 
how to bring up a child from its birth, and especially to exercise them 
before marriage in the practice of education. 
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“The employment of these apprenticed nurses and young instruc- 
tresses in the Créches and Kindergiirten is a great economy. They are 
not paid, and under one directress they could take charge of many 
children, partaking of their amusements and directing their occupations 
with ardor, ease, and success.” 


Connected with the garden, there should be two or more 
spacious, well-arranged, and well-ventilated rooms; the outer 
one devoted to the exercises, and the inner one to the games. 
The latter room is furnished with tables and forms adapted 
to the children, the tables accommodating from six to twelve. 
A sufficient space to allow freedom of motion is allotted to 
each person. Every child has his own number, which is 
marked on his boxes, slate, needle, pencil, modelling-knife, 
drawing-book, plaiting-mat, &c.; and he is held responsible 
for the care of his own playthings. The beauty and necessity 
of order are strictly inculeated. The walls are surrounded 
by large glass cases, containing the boxes of ‘ the six Gifts 
of Froebel,” works made by the children, material for their 
use, collections of minerals, plants, dried mosses, insects, 
birds, and stuffed animals. Beside these are the numbered 
cupboards for the safe-keeping of their implements. Model- 
ling is found to be almost universally attractive to children. 
“The substance used in modelling is soft clay, which is kept 
from soiling the table by a piece of oil-cloth. The clay is de- 
livered in a round ball, and a wooden knife is given with 
which to form it. The knife, to prevent it from adhering to 
the clay, is dipped in water.” The children enjoy the satis- 
faction of successful work, when any forms made from any of 
their materials —clay, blocks, sticks, paper, &c.— are con- 
sidered worthy of preservation. The halls and gardens are 
often ornamented with the devices of these youthful brains, 
wrought out by their tiny hands. 

The outer room is especially for the exercises. It need not 
have any furniture, except a piano. The walls are ornamented 
with figures representing agricultural and gardening labors, 
those of the household, and different trades, and pictures speak- 
ing to the heart and conscience through beautiful forms. This 
is the play-ground in bad weather, or-during the heat of the day. 

Though, to carry out Froebel’s system fully, a garden in the 
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country is required, yet it is capable of infinite adaptations, 
and in the hands of a living teacher in the close limits of a 
city even, it will be fourd a most valuable improvement upon all 
past methods of instruction. Indeed, the principles of Froebel, 
and as far as possible his methods, should be introduced into 
every family, and ‘“‘ every lady’s seminary should make the 
children’s garden a branch of education, that all mothers might 
thus acquire the power to instruct their children.” 

To establish these institutions for-children of the poor, or to 
introduce this system as far as possible into existing infant- 
schools, would be a noble Christian charity. 

“ Drawing,” “singing” (the primitive language of man), 
‘natural mathematics,” — such, according to Froebel, are the 
plays which satisfy the first demands of the child’s intellect. 
Drawing furnishes to the soul visible signs by which to repro- 
duce its impressions; singing gives life to the sentiments; 
mathematics satisfy the intelligence in demonstrating the fun- 
damental laws of nature. 


“Such is the true basis of all that children subsequently learn at 
school, giving artistic activity and inspiring the love of the beautiful. 
In exercising the organs of form, color, time, and tune, in awakening 
the idea of comparison, the ideality of their nature is appealed to and 
developed, before the material instincts become dominant in the soul.” 

“Most of the Kindergiirten in Germany and Belgium are for the 
children of the richer or middle classes, and the parents pay the Di- 
rectress, — generally some young person, instructed by Froebel in the 
theory and practice of his method.” 


But they are also peculiarly adapted to the children of the 
working classes and to the poor, preparing them for their life 
of labor by inculcating habits of industry and dexterity, and of 
working intelligently to an end from their early years. What 
a valuable introduction and accompaniment would this system 
form for our public schools! How many a teacher would find 
her energies restored, and her courage sustained, by leaving the 
school-room to direct and share Froebel’s games in the exhil- 
arating fresh air! Changes will be needed to adapt the system 
to our climate, language, and mode of life; but nowhere is 
the necessity for a full and. generous culture of all the powers 
in childhood greater than in our busy country and trying 
climate. 
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To put in practice his leading ideas, Froebel invented and 
arranged a series of plays and exercises calculated to call into 
action all the varied powers of the child. The arrangement 
of the garden, though in miniature, calls to mind Goethe’s 
famous scheme of education as developed in Wilhelm Meister ; 
for here also each kind of labor and sport has its peculiar 
province, and is accompanied with appropriate songs. By the 
assistance of Madame Marenholtz and Madame Ronge, we may 
study these methods in detail. 

The most important of Froebel’s inventions are his Six 
Gifts : — 


“ The First Gift is composed of six balls, which present the colors of 
the prism, red, blue, and yellow, green, violet, and orange. Froebel 
' makes use of this from an early period of infancy, as soon as the child 
wishes to seize whatever comes within its reach, or when it begins to 
be active and fix its eyes upon objects. 

“ The first task of the infant in making acquaintance with this world 
is, to distinguish the different qualities of objects: form, color, sound, 
movement, and afterward size, number, &c. 

“The quantity and the variety of objects which surround the newly- 
born child render this task very fatiguing to its senses, which have 
scarcely yet begun to awaken. 

“The fatigue which is experienced in discerning the qualities of 
everything in the chaos that surrounds it, at last obliges the child to 
abstract its attention. It is wearied; for at this age the child knows 
weariness, the pain of not being comprehended, because no one under- 
stands how to satisfy the requirements of its nature. 

“We must then come to its relief and aid in its development. We 
must present objects to it, one after the other, the most simple at 
first, — make it comprehend primitive forms before passing to compli- 
cated ones. 

“ For this end, Froebel suspends before the eyes of the child a ball 
held by a cord; this ball takes successively the three elementary colors, 
and afterward the three secondary. The infant receives thus the 
impression of the primitive form, the sphere,—of the primary colors, 
red, blue, and yellow. 

“ The ball is made to swing horizontally ; then it is raised vertically, 
and finally is made to turn in a circle, the song indicating these directions : 
‘Here and there, up and down, backwards and forwards, or round and 
round.’ 

“ Here, then, are form, color, sound, and movement, indicated at the 
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same time, and in a manner so simple as to be comprehended by the 
infant. 

“These games respond perfectly to the child’s needed development 
and amusement, as the radiant faces of the little ones testify, as well as 
the constant demand for the renewal of the game. 

“The bali is thrown to the child, who sends it back, the instruc- 
tress singing, ‘The ball goes to thee, it comes to me, &c. This play 
gives the child an idea of its individuality, of which it has full conscious- 
ness only towards its second year; until then, it feels instinctively 
united to all; it has not said me, but designates itself by the name it has 
heard others apply to it.* 

“ Diverse movements are given to the ball, indicated by singing. 
‘The ball jumps, balances, dances, flies, rolls,’ &c. ‘It jumps like a 
squirrel, flies like a bird, &e. 

“ All these little plays, insignificant in themselves, are here very im- 
portant, aiding the development of the intelligence through the senses. 

“The ball has always been a favorite plaything, and Froebel as much 
as possible applied his method to familiar games, all of which find their 
place in the garden. He has composed a hundred little songs, indicat- 
ing as many different plays with balls; for it is his principle not to give 
a child a variety of objects, but to show him a variety of relations with 
one object. Many of these games are given with rhymes and illustra- 
tions in the ‘ Practical Guide ;’ an invaluable book to mothers who look 
intelligently and reverently upon the unfolding life of their little ones, 
— invaluable too to the elder children, preparing them unconsciously 
for their future duties as parents and guardians of the young. 

“The second series of implements are solids, — the cube, the cylin- 
der, and the wooden ball, and also a stick and string. The games of 
this gift are so simple that the weakest child can find delight in them, 
so instructive that the most scientific mind can derive information from 
them, and they are capable of a surprising variety. 

“Froebel’s system is not to be taught mechanically. To be a suc- 
cessful teacher of childhood, one must come to the work with a heart 
full of love, and a mind with all its creative power in full activity. To 
such this system will yield great delight, developing teachers as they 
train the pupils, who are unconsciously drinking in great principles 
and facts of science, and strengthening the body whilst seemingly 
engaged in play. 

“To facilitate comparison between objects, the only means of com- 
prehending them, Froebel always gives two opposites, two contrasts : 
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in this case, the cube and the ball. The first represents variety, — sur- 
faces, sides, angles, and inertia, — as it does not roll; the second, 
unity, — it being the same throughout, — and movement. 

“Tf between these two objects the intermediate object is placed, the 
child will perceive that in this form are united some of the properties 
at the two others, the cylinder having two flat sides like the cube, and 
of the same time being round like the ball. 

“The rod is passed at first over the surfaces of the cube, then 
over the angles and edges ; and afterwards the cube is made to turn on 
itself. The child thus sees the cylinder, the circle, and the double cone, 
— the three fundamental forms of mechanics and crystallization. The 
cylinder will appear as the corners and edges disappear. All the 
laws of mechanics are found in nature. 

“The cube is not only the fundamental form of crystallization, but it 
is also the primary regular form recognized by mankind. The three 
Graces of the ancient Egyptians were three cubes, supporting one 
another, —a proof that no form appeared to them more beautiful. 
The cube is truly the starting-point for form. 

“The cylinder, in turning on itself, reproduces the ball and other 
solids, showing, like the cube, that a primary always includes its sec- 
ondaries. 

“ The singing explains the qualities of these forms to the child. For 
example, the cube says, ‘ With a stick through my centre, I can turn 
round, And look like a roller that rolls on the ground.’ And the ball 
says, ‘ A ball I am wherever I go; Wherever I turn, myself I show.’ 
And the cylinder, ‘ With a string through my centre I rapidly run; My 
edges and corners delight in the fun. ‘To you they are lost, though there 
they remain, And when I stand still, you will see them again.’ And so 
on, with the forms singly or in combination, almost ad ¢nfinitum, the 
child learning unconsciously the laws of statics and dynamics with- 
out any infringement of its enjoyment; in fact, with far less fatigue and 
ennui than result from plays without object with numerous compli- 
cated toys which he cannot comprehend, whilst he is forbidden to gratify 
the instinctive desire to know their construction. 

“To play with objects in a rational manner, and with an aim, is the 
true method of a child’s education. If mothers realized how much 
these little beings can suffer from ennui and want of aid to develop 
themselves, if they knew that a well-directed play would have the effect 
on them of the sun and fresh air on plants, they would profit by the 
counsels of Froebel. In giving the child a progressive series of forms, 
colors, sounds, movement, sizes, &c., he receives the impression of gen- 
eral development according to a fixed and logical law, which links 
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together and unites all the objects of creation. The mind will become 
so formed that he will readily perceive the connection between cause 
and effect, and he will in after life trace the law in everything, from the 
creation of a world to the opening of a rose-bud, from the historical 
development of nations to that of individuals. Trained to habits of 
industry, — to working with an aim, for use or beauty, —to concen- 
trating his thought on central facts and their relations, the child comes 
to the duties of youth and manhood with full possession of his powers, 
free from that idle and dissipated habit of thought and life which is the 
truest hindrance to all success in action or character, — the readiest 
loophole for every form of vice.” 


All parents will testify to the value of the Third Gift of 
Froebel, a cube cut once in every direction, or into eight 
similar cubes. 


“The instinct of construction with children has long induced the 
use of boxes of blocks, as the most admirable of playthings; but a good 
méthod to show all the profit that can be drawn from them intellect- 
ually and artistically has not until now been obtained.” 

“The Second Gift has already made the child comprehend perfectly 
the cube as a solid; it serves now as a thing known by which to arrive 
at the unknown. The importance of this principle is universally rec- 
ognized, but rarely applied in schools. 

“The child is taught to invert the box, after drawing out a small 
part of the lid; then to draw out the lid entirely and lift the box. He 
finds the cube complete, and is allowed to pursue the dictates of his 
own powers. He may divide it into two, four, or eight equal parts; place 
them upon each other, or side by side ; count them, or arrange them in 
a thousand different ways, to suit his inclination. Then he will examine 
them more carefully, — observe their faces, edges, corners, form, size, 
number, position, arrangement, &c. 

* According to his development he will vary his forms. His feelings 
will be gratified by the forms of beauty, his power of representation 
will be exercised by the various forms of life, and his faculties of 
perception will be cultivated by the forms of recognition; at one time 
the cubes will become to him a shepherd and his flock, at another a 
garden with trees and seats, or whatever may be most attractive to 
him at the time.” 

“The office of the teacher is to aid the child in expressing his own 
ideas, both in form and in words descriptive of his thought. She can 
give a living interest to his play by interweaving little stories. ‘ Let 
us make a chair for papa, another for mamma, and a nice sofa for 
grandmamma, &c., &c. ..... 
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“The teacher presents the entire cube and sings, ‘A whole, giving 
to the notes the duration of a semibreve ; then divides the cube horizon- 
tally into halves, and then makes the two vertical divisions of each 
section, that the child may see that the divisions in three ways make 
the eight cubes, marking the time of the song, according to the sub- 
divisions of the whole cube, into halves, quarters, and eighths. 

“Tn this manner the children learn easily the double lesson in music 
and geometry, so difficult of comprehension in the common methods of 
instruction. The alphabet and numbers are easily taught by these 
cubes. 

“To transform matter, to study and comprehend it, is the task of 
man in his material life; he bears in him the germ of it from his birth. 
It is in recomposing the objects that surround him that he learns truly 
to comprehend them. The materials given by Froebel oblige the 
‘child to concentrate his attention to gain an end, to find and construct 
something, whatever it may be. 

“Many pages of the Practical Guide are devoted to explanations 
and illustrations of the varied activities and delights which children 
may derive from this simple gift. Froebel divides the results into 
‘Forms of Use’ and ‘Forms of Beauty.’ More than three hundred 
of the latter — forms giving pleasure, yet not referring to any single 
object — have been invented by the children; regular figures develop- 
ing themselves from one fundamental form. It is a reward to the child 
who has arranged a beautiful figure to have if preserved.” 


From this gift an endless variety of delightful exercises may 
be given, and a vast amount of useful instruction acquired. 


“In all cases, induce the child to construct from the centre, that as 
he advances he may always perceive that the ground form was the 
first step to all variety, and naturally refer to it as the basis of all 
future experiments. By this he will be taught that there is union 
in all things, and be led to trace all beauty to the great Source of all 
good, beauty, and harmony. The first lessons in artistic skill are taught 
by this gift; the eye becomes accustomed to harmonious arrangement, 
the hand trained to move objects with delicacy and arrange them with 
a view to symmetry, —a habit essential in domestic life, —to make 
home attractive rather by the careful disposition of what in themselves 
are of little value, than by the accumulation of costly ornaments.” 


The delight of the children, familiar with the cubes, 
in passing to “the Fourth Gift, a cube divided into eight 
equal planes,” is a proof of its power to aid in. their pro- 
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gressive development. Each child is taught to examine the 
new gift, and detect .the points of resemblance and differ- 
ence between this and the third, which are quite marked in 
themselves, and in the numerous purposes to which they may 
be applied. ‘The children then are left to their own devices, 
and only when they have exhausted their inventive powers 
do the teachers come to their help, with lithographs of the 
designs of other children to stimulate their fancy, or with 
suggestions of what might be done intermingled into little 
stories and songs, in which many valuable facts may be taught 
in a manner not to be forgotten. 

To cultivate the social nature, the children unite all round 
the table, and build in union, — some building a railway arch, 
and some the train to pass through, —or a church, a market- 
place, a village, a monument, a well,a mine; the skilful teacher 
leading on their thoughts, giving lessons in natural science, 
geography, or history, as the case may be. But it is necessary 
to see the application of these means so ingeniously invented, in 
order to realize all the results which can be derived from them. 
The elements of geometry, the simple rules of arithmetic, 
fractions, proportions, square and cube root, all the funda- 
mental principles of mathematics, may be taught before the 
mind is prepared to understand abstract rules. 


“ While individual action educes their creative powers, develops their 
faculties, and gives them confidence and self-reliance, united action de- 
velops their characters as social beings,— as collective individuals, 
who have enjoyments and interests in common with each other and 
all mankind. A desire for knowledge is aroused, through which the 
work of the teacher becomes pleasant.” 


The demand upon the teacher of this system is quite differ- 
ent from that in our common schools. She must come to her 
work with the creative power which a loving heart, a quick 
imagination, and a richly-stored mind would give; and whilst 
she must be always on the alert to guard and guide and follow 
the leadings of the little ones, she in her turn will be enriched 
and fed by the suggestions of their young imaginations, catch- 
ing quickly the true relations of things which older minds 
might be slow to perceive. 

28 * 
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The Fifth and Sixth Gifts are specially adapted to older chil- 
dren, though they abound with attractions for the youngest. 


“The Fifth Gift is an extension of the Third. The cube is divided 
into twenty-seven equal cubes; three of these are again divided ob- 
liquely into halves, and three into quarters.” Here the triangle is met 
with for the first time. “ By the increased number of parts, more ex- 
tended operations can be carried on. Besides the necessary elements 
to construct numerous figures, a method which renders all the funda- 
mental rules of geometry evident is given, permitting more advanced 
exercises in number and form, and also lessons in perspective. When 
the children come to the more serious duties of school, as’ principles 
are unfolded to them, they often exclaim, ‘I know that very well; I 
have played it in the Kindergarten.’ 

“On long boards of blue pasteboard,” says this lady, describing a 
visit, “ were pasted an immense variety of arabesques, mouldings, pat- 
terns for inlaid work, which had been composed by the children by 
means of the Ffth Gift. Also lithographs were shown us of architec- 
tural forms, of the finest monuments, handsome furniture, &c., in- 
vented by the children in the use of the Sixth Gift. 

“The Sixth Gift bears the same relation to the Fourth as the Fifth to 
the Third. The cube is divided into twenty-seven planes, of which six 
again are divided, three in height, three in breadth, giving thus columns 
and squares. ‘The children are now required to build from dictation, 
after studying out the likenesses and dissimilarities of the new gift. 
The pieces are named A, B, C, for convenience. 

“* With one B and one C erect a column two inches high, upon a 
base one inch square and half an inch thick.’ 

“¢ With eight of A, six of B, and eight of C, build the front of a hall, 
with porch and balcony, with an entrance, three windows, &c.’ 

“ An endless variety of dictation lessons may be given, according to 
the genius of the teacher and the capacities of the children. 

“That exercises in the previous lessons may be given, as occasion 
requires, each child is supplied with a Seventh Gift, containing all the 
variety of forms of the four previous gifts. , 

“The inventive and artistic powers of the children being thus far 
developed and exercised, their minds being stored with important 
facts; and their bodies being duly exercised, as well as their mental 
and moral faculties, they will be prepared to enter the school where 
a complete course of instruction is given, and find only pleasant ex- 
ercise in what to those differently trained appear almost insurmount- 
able difficulties.” 
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When the child has been thoroughly exercised with solids, 
the surface of the cube is given him, —a box containing pieces 
of board or pasteboard, in quadrangles, triangles, semicircles. 
With these an infinite variety of figures may be formed. The 
children receive their first lessons in spelling, imitating the 
forms of capital letters drawn by the teacher on the black- 
board, and giving the sound in unison. By being occupied 
manually, the child’s attention is fixed, which is the great point 
to be gained. 


“ Each child is required to form the letter e. When formed each is 
required to place } before it, and to pronounce the word in unison ; the 
b is removed, and /, m, w, placed in turn before, and the different 
sounds given, &c., &c.; and so on with various terminations. 

“ Movable lines, ‘the surface of a cube cut into straight lines,’ is the 
next exercise for the children. It requires a higher degree of mental 
power to use these little bundles of sticks, a greater cultivation of the 
eye and hand to find the proportion of the distances, and to express 
ideas in beautiful forms, than with the cube which filled the space 
now to be measured by the eye. They too are more effectually used 
in the arithmetical operations than the rolling counters of Pestalozzi, 
as the children manage them themselves.” 


But we must refer again to the “‘ Practical Guide’ of Madam 
Ronge, with its numerous exercises and illustrations, for the 
fuller unfolding of the progressive method of Froebel. The 
children pass from laying sticks to “ combining sticks,” —a 
process calling into activity a far higher degree of inventive 
and constructive power. This is done by means of sharp sticks 
and softened peas, and requires much manual dexterity. Plait- 
ing sticks and plaiting paper, forming separate parts into one 
whole, folding, cutting, pricking, and braiding white and 
colored paper, are favorite exercises. Some of the designs 
formed have been beautiful, and put in use for embroidery, 
crochet, lace-work, carpeting, calico-printing, &c. 


“We were shown a large collection of tissues woven by the chil- 
dren with bands of paper of different colors, with straw, leather, ribbon, 
&c., forming mats, cases, portfolios, baskets, &c. Children of three 
years weave readily, and it is a favorite occupation. These little 
works are used as gifts to friends, or are sold to furnish a Christmas- 
tree with gifts for the poor. This rouses the children to great enthu- 
siasm. 
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‘*‘ The industrial aim is not the most important, although it has many 
advantages for children, who can thus already earn something. It is 
desired above all to develop in children the sentiment of the beautiful, 
that their spiritual aspirations may be satisfied ; and to give some practi- 
cality, in order that they may be able to represent and realize their 
ideas, and become truly producers ; giving, in one word, freedom to their 
natural powers. 

“This is not attained in making children perform merely useful 
things; it is abusing their powers to occupy them only mechanically. 
The principle of Froebel is always to unite intellectual and manual 
exercises, and to organize labor in such a manner that its results may 
develop the sentiment of the beautiful and the true.” 


Drawing exercises are commenced very early. Slates fur- 
’ rowed in squares are used ; the pencil, falling into the furrows, 
forces the children to make straight strokes, and gives great 
firmness to the hand. Afterward paper is used, ruled in the 
same way, but in pale blue lines, not to injure the effect of 
the drawing. The children are taught to invent freely before 
copying. 

Froebel calls his method “ drawing in the net,” and affirms 
that it is in strict accordance with the nature of man, or the 
law of his inward life. ‘The head and breast line,” says he, 
“are practically our measures and standards as we conceive 
forms. As we perceive the representations of external forms 
in a right angle, drawing in a square space is a natural opera- 
tion.” 

It is impossible to explain the whole method so clearly that 
it can be practised without patterns and a certain amount of 
training. 

Children almost universally delight in color. In the Kinder- 
garten, the balls, colored papers, &c. somewhat educate the 
eye, but more specific lessons are given when they are allowed 
to use colors. They begin by painting “in the net,’ with 
the pure primary colors. They are carefully taught the 
harmony of colors, and their relations to each other, by learn- 
ing to compound them. The earliest lessons are in paint- 
ing leaves of trees, and they learn to imitate the various 
shades and forms very accurately, and then proceed to flowers, 
wings of insects, birds, and other natural objects. 
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Modelling is one of the most important occupations in the 
Kindergarten, and affords such an extensive ground of opera- 
tion, that children of all ages can exercise themselves with 
advantage. This becomes very absorbing to them. It opens 
so varied a field of employment, with a material so pliant, 
that in some sort they can realize their crude ideas. Some 
of the children attain to great success. 


“In making the tour of the tables, we remark some works modelled 
in clay. A little girl of six years old is working at a charming basket 
filled with fruit ; a temple surrounded with elegant columns, a horse at 
full gallop, are the works of a child of seven years; the truth of form 
and boldness of execution are remarkable. We are told that this child 
was for a long time the despair of his parents, on account of his un- 
governable and obstinate temper. He broke all he could lay hands 
on, abused the servants, and gave way to extraordinary fits of passion. 
Endowed with great intelligence and energy, he did not know how 
to control his undirected and unemployed powers. 

“His character changed immediately after his entrance into the 
Kindergarten, and he shows already a decided talent for sculpture. 


This gifted boy used his powers for evil, because he had not been ° 


taught how to make them useful in developing his talent for con- 
struction.” 


The Kindergarten, with its innumerable exercises, presents 
varied and attractive employment to all tastes and tenden- 
cies. ‘ The supervision and discipline prevent the abuse 
of liberty, and inspire a principle of order in the hours of 
recreation, which regulates the conduct of the children, whether 
in the presence of their teachers or by themselves, either in 
or out of the garden. This principle of order, far from con- 
straining them, pleases them, because they have a natural 
love of harmony.” Whilst losing nothing of the natural 
buoyancy and spontaneousness of childhood, — in fact, retaining 
unusually its freshness and sweetness, free from the fretting 
of idleness and unused life, — the progress of the little ones 
is remarkable. The first years of life are always spent in 
making acquaintance with this outward world. Froebel does 
not burden the mind of children; he helps them in their 
allotted work by meeting the wants of that nature to whose 
study he devoted his lifetime, and which he so tenderly 
respected, so clearly understood. 
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His methods of initiating the study of geography and his- 
tory were peculiar to himself. Froebel sought to teach mathe- 
matics as the foundation of all knowledge; but living mathe- 
matics of some sort, the actual preceding the dry formula 
which follows as the expression of the universal law. 


“This idea should be studied thus in Froebel’s Menschenerziehung. 
It will be seen from these simple indications, that he gives in this man- 
ner a logical basis to the young intelligence, founded on the analogy of 
the laws of human thought with mathematics, the absolute ignorance 
of which too often produces disorder in ideas, or the adoption of false 
ones. 

“ Froebel has provided for children, from the first, a series of gymnas- 
tic exercises or little plays which amuse and instruct them, exercising 
‘the different muscles, loosening the fingers, and giving the hands an 
astonishing dexterity. They are indicated in his ‘Talks and Songs of 
Mothers.’ 

“To render these exercises truly beneficial, the conditions of their 
healthful action must be taken into account; they must not be entered 
into at improper times, as immediately before or after a meal, nor con- 
tinued so as to produce weariness, nor in the closely-confined rooms, 
or in an impure atmosphere. Having these conditions in view, the 
movement-plays of the Kindergarten have been arranged. To prevent 
deformities of the spine, no child is allowed to remain too long in one 
position. 

“To secure the co-operation of mental, nervous, and muscular action, 
all movements are accompanied by songs, which enlist the sympathies, 
excite the imagination, and cause the children ‘to suit the action to the 
word.’ 

“These plays are plays of union and order. Every motion is ac- 
cording to rhythm; and there is not a muscle in the body nor an organ 
of the mind, requiring exercise, that does not receive its necessary 
stimulus through them. The plays are adapted to very young chil- 
dren. Many of them have been invented by children, and collected 
and set to music, with appropriate words, by practical educators, who 
have acquired the power to teach by observation.” 


These songs are of various character; some of them of a 
tender and affectionate tone, cultivating the family affections, 
love, consideration for others, and gentle and courteous de- 
meanor to playmates. They are introduced often by some 
little story, when the children are playing with the gifts of 
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Froebel, into which they are incorporated. These are called 
‘¢ Songs of Harmony,” such as “The Song of Greeting,” 
‘The Pleasant Sight,’ “‘The Happy Family.” 

Another series of songs refer to various artificial and natu- 
ral movements, — the motions of birds, fishes, animals, wind- 
mills, water-wheels, pendulums, &c. being imitated in the 
accompanying plays. 


“A favorite game is called the Pigeon-House. Three fourths of 
the children join hands and form a closed circle, representing a pigeon- 
house; the remainder stand close together inside the circle, to repre- 
sent the pigeons in the house. 


‘We open the pigeon-house again, 
And set the pigeons free. 
They fly in the fields and over the plain, 
Delighted with liberty ; 
And when they return from their merry flight, 
We shut up the house and bid them good night.’ 


“ When the song begins, ‘ We open the pigeon-house,’ those forming 
the circle raise their hands and arms, and make the circle as Jarge as 
possible. Those inside, ‘the pigeons, run out, moving their little 
hands and arms like the wings of a bird; they continue to run about, 
until they hear, ‘And when they return,’ when they make their way 
home quickly as possible. 

“This song may be repeated as often as is wanted, the inner and 
outer circle changing places, if desired. 

“The game is intended to extend the arms and exercise the wrists 
in particular, and all the muscles employed in the action of ‘the 
pigeons.’ This exercise of the wrist is an excellent preparation for 
employments requiring dexterity and lightness of touch. The faculty 
of time is also excited, and feelings of sympathy with the subjects of 
the game unconsciously aroused.” 


The children are familiarized with the motions of the planets, 
whilst gaining health and dexterity, by another ingenious 
game, called “‘ The Solar System.” The tallest child stands in 
the centre of the, room, holding in his hand as many ribbons 
as there are planets, each longer than the other. The smallest 
child represents Mercury, and, taking hold of the shortest rib- 
bon, moves round “ the Sun,” to represent his annual motion, 
and turning round upon his heels during this circuit, extend- 
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ing the hand that holds the ribbon over his head, to imitate 
the diurnal motion. Meanwhile all sing: 


“ O how steadily, O how orderly, 
Mercury moves round the orb of day! 
Never drearily, never wearily, 
Never tired of his active play, — 
Always wandering round the brilliant sun, 
Never wearying as he journeys on. 
O how orderly the planets wander, 
Yet cling to their centre, the bright orb of day !” 


The games and songs in “ imitation of human labor ”’ awaken 
a love for usefulness, and have a great attraction for children, 
who, indeed, are always drawn to anything which simulates 
‘a use. They are full of practical instruction. 

The song of “The Peasant,” sowing, reaping, thrashing, 
sifting his wheat, resting and playing when his work is done, 
“The Cooper,” “The Sawyer,” &c., are admirable exercises 
for mind and body. 

Froebel’s advice to mothers, in his Menschenerziehung, in 
the religious development of their children, is worthy most 
serious thought: ‘ All education must be unfruitful which 
is not based on the Christian religion.” He wished that 
the whole life and education of the child “should be re- 
lated to the religious idea,’ and sought for him a complete 
development in harmony with this. He relied on sacred 
music to quicken the religious sentiment, feeling the divine 
truths of the Gospel must reach the intellect through the 
heart. Believing prayer to be innate in children, he yet 
felt the need of some transition from play to devotion. The 
children are led to note some phenomenon of nature, — the 
setting sun, the organization of plants, the music of birds, &c., 
— and their thoughts are guided by earnest words, which touch 
their tender hearts with love and reverence and confidence 
in God. Or some incident in the life of the infant Jesus 
is recalled to them; for all the principal gvents of sacred 
history have been taught them, in a simple manner, in the 
Kindergarten. 


“To attain a high moral and religious development in the child, it 
is necessary at first to sanctify the senses by a superior physical de- 
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velopment, which makes them truly the instruments of the soul. 
Guided by the study of Nature to a knowledge of the Creator, he 
attains to an understanding of revealed truth, which can only thus 
be received and comprehended, and never by merely learning moral 
maxims by rote.” 


There are two points in which the influence of the Kinder- 
garten is of especial value. The children learn practically 
that their own freedom and individual well-being are always 
in harmony with the general good. Love reigns in these little 
communities, and through love obedience is gained, and will- 
ing submission to authority, to established order, — to law. 
The union of intellectual and manual labor in these early 
years is the guaranty of their union in after life, whatever 
path may be pursued; and it will also prove the preventive 
of the weariness of school life devoted exclusively to intel- 
lectual development, and of’ the frequent unfitness of those 
thus trained for actual duties. The method of Froebel may 
lead to the establishment of schools for labor in connection 
with those for intellectual education, which are so much need- 
ed for the well-being of society and its members. In the 
Scholars’ Gardens are workshops of various kinds. “ Agri- 
culture takes in turn the place of gardening, and real gymnas-- 
tics the place of gymnastic exercises.” 

The external appliances of life, its facilities, luxuries, com- 
forts, knowledges, have indeed wonderfully increased ; but they 
fail to enshrine the truly noble human being, Son of Man and 
Son of God. May not this simple method of Froebel — to 
unfold from within all the powers of the child in harmonious 
activity, and in loving co-operation with a cheerful obedience to 
those around him — be a corner-stone of a new social temple, 
the parts of which, all “ fitly compacted,” shall make a living 
whole, in which shall abide the spirit of peace and good-will 
to man, God’s highest glory on earth, — which is the visible 
coming of His kingdom, the realization of the Christian idea 
in humanity ? 

It remains only to give an account of the progress of Froe- 
bel’s system in popular favor. It has borne the test of four- 
teen years’ practical experience, and is extending throughout 
Germany and Belgium, and is introduced into France and 
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England. Already during Froebel’s lifetime was his system 
recognized, and he had the gratification of witnessing the es- 
tablishment of fifty Kindergarten in Germany, Belgium, and 
Switzerland. The most advanced institution at present is 
that of Doctor and Madame Marquhart, at Dresden. 

The Baroness Marenholtz, whose devotion to the cause is 
entire, has obtained the favor of the Belgian government 
for her plans, and its beautiful capital is now the centre of 
the movement. A new manual has just been published at 
Brussels, which is much fuller and more complete than the 
English one. 

During the last winter, Madame Marenholtz was in Paris, 
_ engaged in,the dissemination of her views. She has gained 
the attention of the Empress, who has submitted the ezposé 
of the system to the Minister of Public Instruction, and a 
trial is to be made of it in the ‘“ Cours Pratique” of the In- 
fant Schools. Whether the youthful Napoleon has commenced 
his exercises with the ball and string, we have been unable 
to learn. Several private institutions have also engaged pupils 
of Froebel in their establishments, and it is proposed that in- 
structresses should superintend the games of children during 
the hours of their promenade in the gardens of the Tuileries 
and the Champs Elysees. The Catholic clergy object to Froe- 
bel’s system, that it does not maintain the doctrine of origi- 
nal sin! This is certainly true. However, a society has been 
established in Paris entitled ‘‘ The Society for the Propagation 
of Froebel’s System for the Education of Children,” of which 
one President is a Catholic priest, the other a lady. This 
society meets once a month to discuss the principles of Froe- 
bel, to teach each other his methods, and to concert measures 
for the propagation of his ideas. An American lady of superior 
talent is a member of this society, and is engaged in instruct- 
ing the children of some of our fellow-citizens now resident 
in Paris, according to this delightful method. We wish that 
some of her young countrywomen might be incited to go 
abroad and unite with her in gaining a full knowledge of 
the system, in order to introduce it in America. 

The widow of Froebel, who sympathized with his hopes and 
aided his plans throughout his life, is still engaged in carry- 
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ing on a Kindergarten at Hamburg. She retains the right 
in his books, which she alone sells. His Gifts also may be 
procured from her. Other establishments are in operation 
at Leipsic, Weimar, in Thuringia, Hanover, &c. 

Dr. and Madame Ronge have established a school in Lon- 
don, which has met with much success, and won the favorable 
notice of Mr. Mitchell, the royal Inspector of Schools. 

To American mothers, whose maternal affection is so inti- 
mately blended with intellectual ambition, this system offers 
many attractions, while it will also be far less subversive of 
physical health than the common methods. We hope they will 
give it earnest attention, and prove themselves faithful to 
Froebel’s favorite motto, “ Let us live for our children.” 





Art. I.— RECENT ASPECTS OF ATHEISM IN ENGLAND. 


1. The Life and Character of Richard Carlile. By Grorce Jacos 
Hortyoake. 1849. 


2. The Last Trial-by-Jury for Atheism in England ; a Fragment of 
Autobiography. By Grorce Jacop Horyoake. 1851. 

3. The Case of Thomas Pooley. By G. J. HoryoaKke. 1857. 

4. The Trial of Theism. By G. J. Horyoaxe. 1858. 

5. Shadows of the Past. By Lionrex H. Houpretu. 1856. 

6. The Affirmations of Secularism ; in Seven Letters to G. J. Holyoake. 


By L. H. Hotprern. Published in the Reasoner for 1857. 

7. Conscience and Consequence. A Tale for the Times. By LioneL 
H. Hortprets. Published in the Reasoner for 1858. London: 
Holyoake & Co. 


Amone the many signs of the times which demand the study 
of religious thinkers, few are so little known in proportion to 
their importance as the recent developments which Atheism 
has assumed among the working-classes of England. These 
developments are in many respects so unique and interesting, 
that a brief glance at them may perhaps prove not unaccept- 
able to American readers. There is no less a chasm between 
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the Deism of Thomas Paine and the “ Natural Religion” of 
Theodore Parker, than between the crude “infidelity” of 
Richard Carlile and the devout Stoicism of Lionel Holdreth. 
We do not thoroughly appreciate any form of religion till we 
know what are the classes of minds. that reject it, and what 
sort of principles they accept in preference. And when the 
rejection of religion is itself tinged with a religious spirit, we 
may safely predict, not only that the current creed is too nar- 
row for the age, but that a wider and deeper faith is already 
striking its roots in the hearts of men. 

The popularization of Atheism in the working-class mind of 
England owes its first impulse to the labors of Richard Carlile, 
the editor of “ The Republican.”’ Untutored, antagonistic, and 
coarse, but brave, devoted, and sincere, he initiated and sus- 
tained a twenty years’ struggle for the free publication of the 
extremest heresies in politics and religion, at the expense of 
nine years’ imprisonment (at different times, ranging from 
1817 to 1835) to himself, and frequent incarcerations of his 
wife, sister, and shopmen. This movement, though vigorous 
to the point of fanaticism, was not widely supported, and it 
virtually died out, as a sort of drawn game between the govern- 
ment and the heretics. A somewhat milder revival of it took 
place in 1840-1843, when “The Oracle of Reason” was set 
on foot by a few energetic young Atheists, and several prose- 
cutions took place. It was this movement which first intro- 
duced to the public the name of George Jacob Holyoake, who, 
having served his apprenticeship to propagandism by a six 
months’ imprisonment, rose in a few years to be the acknowl- 
edged leader of the sect. Under his influence, it has not only 
increased immensely in numbers, but has passed into a far 
higher stage of character, both moral and intellectual. This 
is strikingly illustrated in the case of Thomas Pooley, a poor, 
half-crazed Cornish laborer, who was in 1857 sentenced to a 
long imprisonment for “ blasphemy.” Fifteen years previous- 
ly, Mr. Holyoake’s own imprisonment excited but little notice 
beyond a small circle, and not one petition was presented to 
Parliament for his release. But by the time that Pooley’s case 
occurred, the Free-thinking movement was strong enough to 
reach the sympathies of liberal men in all sects, and thus to 
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effect the reversal of an iniquitous sentence.* This event also 
illustrates the progress of Free-thought in another direction. 
The coarse language for which the poor laborer was indicted — 
language only too frequent in the pre-Holyoake era — found 
no defenders among the Secularists who petitioned for his re- 
lease, but was unanimously objected to, as degrading to Free- 
thought. And this double change, bringing both parties one 
step nearer to each other, is, there can be no doubt, mainly 
owing to the good sense, rectitude, and devotedness of George 
Jacob Holyoake. 

But Mr. Holyoake’s influence is not the only one observable 
in the Atheist party. Like many others, that party now pos- 
sesses its right, left, and centre. For the improvement which 
took its rise from the establishment of “The Reasoner,” in 
1846, has gradually come to tell upon the mixed elements 
of the Free-thinking party ; and in 1855 a sort of reactionary 
‘‘ split” took place, and the ultra-Atheistic Secularists set up 
a rival journal, “The Investigator,’ for the avowed purpose of 
returning to the old traditions of hatred and ridicule, in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Holyoake’s more catholic and fraternal policy. 
The utterly shameless spirit in which the Investigator habitu- 
ally treats of the human side of religion is quite sufficient to 
stamp its incapacity for touching what pertains to the Divine ; 
and its malignant and calumnious enmity towards Mr. Holy- 
oake is a sufficient indication of the divergence between his 
advocacy and that of ‘“‘ Old Infidelity,” as it is expressively 
termed. Counting this reactionary party as the lowest develop- 
ment of English Atheism, we next come to the party of the cen- 
tre, namely, that party which is represented by Mr. Holyoake. 
This is much the largest of the three. Its idea may be stated 
in Mr. Holyoake’s words, —“ that the light of duty may be seen, 
that a life of usefulness may be led, and the highest desert 
may be won, though the origin of all things be hidden from 
us, and the revelations of every religious sect be rejected ;” T 





* Pooley was sentenced to twenty-one months’ imprisonment. He was pardoned 
at the end of five months, most of which was spent in the county lunatic asylum, 
to which it soon became necessary to remove him. He was so judiciously treated 
there, however, that on the receipt of his pardon he was restored to his family. 

+ Cowper-Street Discussion, p. 221. 
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in short, that Life, Nature, and Morals are self-sufficient, and 
independent of religion. Beyond this aspect of Atheism is yet 
another, numbering at present no definitely attached adherents 
besides its enthusiastic propounder, but evidently received 
with pleasure by many listeners during the last three years. 
This new Gospel owns to the paradoxical title of Religious 
Atheism, and is put forth by Mr. Lionel Holdreth, the most 
cultivated and coherent thinker of whom the Atheist party 
can boast. He does not, in fact, belong to the working-classes 
either by birth or education, although his sympathies with 
them are of the warmest. A little volume of poems, entitled 
‘¢ Shadows of the Past,’’ is the only separate volume he has 
published ; and all his other communications to the Free-think- 
ing public have been made through the columns of the Rea- 
soner. The reactionary “infidels” hate religion: Mr. Holy- 
oake wishes to be neutral to it: Mr. Holdreth desires to re- 
incarnate it in another form. Such are the three phases of 
the organized Atheistic party in England, — the central body 
shading off into the two others at either extremity. Passing 
by the first section, as presenting mere hollow word-contro- 
versy, untinged by any real passion for Truth, we propose to 
examine the second and third sections at some length. 

The disintegrated state of Theology in the present day has 
given rise to the necessity for preaching the Gospel of Free 
Utterance, wholly distinct from any decision as to what is to . 
be uttered. To preach this Gospel has been, in the main, Mr. 
Holyoake’s vocation. But now that the right to speak has 
been so largely won, the question arises, “‘ What have you to 
say?’ and the metaphysical and spiritual bearings of the sub- 
ject come into prominence. To this question Mr. Holyoake 
has endeavored to give some coherent reply in his recent work, 
‘‘ The Trial of Theism,” in which he has reprinted and revised 
the chief papers on theological subjects which he had written 
during the previous ten years, with other matter here first 
published. It is a singular book ; utterly destitute of anything 
like systematic thought, and scarcely less deficient in any ar- 
rangement of its materials; painfully unequal, both in sub- 
stance and tone. Frequently we come upon noble, earnest, 
manly writing, which indicates real intellectual power, and 
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fine perception ; then comes some passage so puerile, so weak, 
so indiscriminating, as to cause quite a revulsion of feeling in 
the reader’s mind. What makes this frequently-recurring con- 
trast more singular is, that those chapters which are reprints 
of former papers are mostly revised with minute care, the 
alterations often indicating delicate discrimination and real ex- 
pansion of mind. (Chap. 27, which is a reprint of ‘‘ The Logic 
of Death,” is an instance of this.) Yet the entirely new mat- 
ter is often of quite inferior quality, both in thought and ex- 
pression. It would seem inexplicable how a writer who could 
give us the better portions of this book could endure to put 
forth some other parts of it, were not this inequality a phe- 
nomenon of such frequent recurrence in literature as to be 
one of its standing anomalies. Intellectual harmony is almost 
as rare as moral consistency, and men of even the finest genius 
too often cultivate one side of their nature to the positive 
neglect of others. The prominent side of Mr. Holyoake’s 
nature is the moral and practical. He belongs to the concrete 
world of men, rather than to the abstract world of ideas. The 
best parts of his book are the delineations of character, some 
of which are very felicitous. Chapter 14, on Mr. Francis New- 
man, and Chapter 29, on “ Unitarian Theism,” give the high- 
water mark of his religious character-sketches. A man who 
could thus appreciate the leading ideas of his opponents might 
(one would think) do great things in theological reform. But 
note the limiting condition of his power !— he can appreciate 
these ideas when incarnated in another human mind, but it is 
mainly through his human sympathies that he does so. Neither 
the religious instincts nor the speculative intuitions are suffi- 
ciently magnetic and passionate in his own nature to force 
their way to an independent creative existence. Whenever he 
turns to the region of abstract thought, his power seems to de- 
part from him. And this book, which deals almost exclusively 
with speculative themes, is a marked illustration of it. It 
manifests all the weaknesses, and but very little of the best 
strength, of his mind. Thus it affords no clew to the real 
benefits which, in spite of grave errors, his movement has 
produced for many among the working-classes ; while it shows 
plainly the barriers which must ever limit any movement, 
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however sincere, which excludes’ religion from the field of 
human life. 


We ought not, however, to quit this point without quoting 
the author’s apology for some of the imperfections of his work. 


“If anything written on the following pages give any Theist the im- 
pression that his views, devoutly held, are treated with dogmatism or 
contempt, the writer retracts the offending phrases. Theological opin- 
ion is now so diversified, that he has long insisted on the propriety of 
classifying, in controversy, the schools of thought, and identifying 
the particular type of each person, so that any remarks applied to 
him alone shall not be found ‘at large’ reflecting upon those to 
whom they were never intended to apply. If just cause of offence 
is found in this book, it will be through some inadvertent neglect of 
this rule. 

“The doctrine is quite just, that crude or incomplete works ought 
to be withheld from publication; and the author reluctantly prints so 
much as is here presented. If this book be regarded, as it might with 
some truth, as a species of despatch from the field of battle, the reader 
will tolerate the absence of art and arrangement in it. The plan con- 
templated — that of taking the authors on the side of Theism who 
represented chronological phases of thought — required more time than 
the writer could command. From these pages, as they stand, some un- 
familiar with the present state of Theistical discussion may obtain 
partial direction in untrodden paths. Hope of leisure in which to com- 
plete anything systematic has long delayed the appearance of this book, 
after the writer had seen that many might be served even by so slender 
a performance. At length he confesses, in a literary sense (if he may 
so use words which bear a spiritual meaning), — 


‘ Time was he shrank from what was right, 
From fear of what was wrong : 
He would not brave the sacred fight, 
Because the foe was strong. 


‘ But now he casts that finer sense 
And sorer shame aside ; 
Such dread of sin was indolence, 
Such aim at Heaven was pride.’ — Lyra Apostolica.” * 


In seeking for the central pivot of the movement which Mr. 
Holyoake represents, we find it in the Independence and Self- 
sufficiency of Ethics, — their independence of Theology, their 





* Preface to “ The Trial of Theism.” 
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sufficiency in themselves to the needs of man. This doctrine 
is a compound of several elements, some of which are doubt- 
less valuable truths, while others are serious errors. To 
disentangle these from each other is now our task. The fol- 
lowing passages sufficiently sketch Mr. Holyoake’s position. 
The first is from an early number of the Reasoner, the second 
will be found in the Trial of Theism. 


“ Anti-religious controversy, which was originally, and ever should 
be, but a means of rescuing morality from the dominion of future-world 
speculation, became an end,— noisy, wordy, vexed, capricious, angry, 
imputative, recriminative, and interminable. 

“'To reduce this chaos of aims to some plan, to discriminate objects, 
to proportion attention to them, to make controversy just as well as 
earnest, and, above all, to rescue morality from the ruins of theological 
arguments, were the intentions of the Reasoner. It began by announ- 
cing itself ‘ Utilitarian in Morals, and resting upon utility as a basis. 
In all reforms it took unequivocal interest, and only assailed Theology 
when Theology assailed Utility. The Reasoner aimed not so much to 
create a party, as to establish a purpose. It threw aside the name of 
‘Infidel, because it was chiefly borne by men who were disbelievers in 
secret, but who had seldom the honor to avow it openly. It threw 
aside the term ‘ Sceptic’ as a noun, as the name of a party, because it 
wished to put an end to a vain and cavilling race, who had made the 
negation of Theology a profession, and took advantage of their dis- 
belief in the Church to disbelieve in honor and truth.” * 


“ Let any one look below the mere surface of pulpit declamation, and 
ask himself two questions: What has even Atheism, on the whole, 
meant? What has it, on the whole, sought, even in its negative and 
least favorable aspect? It has, in modern times, disbelieved all ac- 
counts of the origin of nature by an act of creation, and of the govern- 
ment of nature by a Supreme Being distinct from nature. It has felt 
these accounts to be unintelligible and misleading, and has suggested 
that human dependence and morals, in their widest sense, should be 
founded on a basis independent of Scriptural authority ; and it has done 
this under the conviction, expressed or unexpressed, that greater sim- 
plicity, unanimity, and earnestness of moral effort would be the result. 
This is what it has meant, and this is what it has sought. The main 
popular force of speculative argument has been to show that morals 
ought to stand on ground independent of the uncertain and ever-con- 
tested dogmas of the churches.” T 





* Reasoner, No. 57. + Trial of Theism, p. 135. 
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Now this desire to sever life and ethics from “ the dominion 
of future-world speculation,’ is not without its true side. 
When the great synthetic conceptions of life which arose out 
of deep religious impulses are breaking up through the im- 
perfections of the doctrinal forms in which they are incarnated, 
it is necessary to deal with each element separately, before the 
general mind can reach the point at which it becomes possible 
to recast the whole. And in these periods of transition, we 
often see special teachers whose vocation seems to be the 
preaching of those supplementary truths which are needed to 
bridge the chasms,— to detach moral realities from the crude 
doctrinal form in which they were no longer credible, and so 
to prepare us for a completer view, in which they shall hold a 
truer position. The connection of morals with theology has 
hitherto been frequently taught on an incomplete basis, — 
namely, that the ground of duty was only to be found in God’s 
command. Thus whatever was held to be God’s command 
was exacted from men as duty; and any criticism of the sup- 
posed command, as violating conscience or reason, was at once 
condemned as rebellion, — God’s will being represented as the 
only criterion of right. In early and unreflective stages of 
development, the errors of this doctrine were mostly latent ; 
but when the moral and intellectual elements in spiritual life 
arrive at a distinct and separate existence, a fuller and more 
discriminating estimate of the truth becomes imperative. 
That Moral Obligation is inherently sacred, and that the sense 
of this obligation does not necessarily imply belief in a Person 
who claims our obedience, is true; and it is a truth which 
needs to be clearly recognized, and which its recognized by 
many of the most religious thinkers of the day. It is also 
true that a common possession of Moral Truth forms a positive 
ground of union for its votaries; and this, too, is important in 
an age when so much difference exists between good men on 
religious subjects. So far as Mr. Holyoake has preached the 
independent foundation and positive nature of Ethics, he has 
been working on solid ground, and his work has been pro- 
ductive of useful results, which may long outlive their polemic 
environment. But when he proceeds to erect these doctrines 
into a basis of neutrality to religion, he enters new ground. 
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He does not actually say that Ethical Truth is the only super- 
sensible reality attainable by man; but he implies that it is 
so to himself, and he evidently believes it to be so for an in- 
creasing majority of mankind. That his Atheism is suspensive 
rather than dogmatic, is indubitable from many touching pas- 
sages scattered throughout his writings ;* but the fact remains, 
that he deems this suspensive position capable of being incor- 
porated as a permanent element in the philosophy of life, not 
only for himself, but for human creatures in general, — that 
he studiously cultivates neutrality to religion as a principle of 
action. Baffled by the difficulties which obstruct his intellectual 
comprehension of the universe, he has no spiritual apprehension 
of its fundamental realities sufficiently vivid to fall back upon ; 
and although “in hours of meditation he confronts with awe 
the great Mystery,” his “ baffled speculation returns again to 
the Secular sphere,’ ¢ and he deems it possible and desira- 
ble to divide the secular from the spiritual with a sharpness 
that can entitle the former to support a whole philosophy of 
life. Now such a philosophy is quite conceivable on the sup- 
position that the spiritual does not and cannot exist; and for 
thoroughly materialized Atheists such a philosophy is consist- 
ent and right. This is the ground taken by the reactionary 
‘infidels.’ But Mr. Holyoake evidently means something 





* “T see the influence men can exert on society, and that life is a calculable pro- 
cess. But why is it so? There my curiosity is baffled, and my knowledge ends. 
In vain I look back, hoping to unravel that mysterious destiny with which we are 
all so darkly bound. That is the channel through which all my consciousness seems 
to pass out into a sea of wonder ; and if ever the orient light of Deity breaks in on 
me, it will, I think, come in that direction. The presence of law in mind is to me 
the greatest fact in nature.’ — Trial of Theism, p. 69. 

“ When pure Theists, as Mazzini and Professor Newman, explain their fine con- 
ception of God as the Deity of duty, or of moral aspiration, the imagination, borne 
on the golden wings of a reverence untinged by terror, soars into the radiant light of 
a possible God. But the Possible is not the Actual. Hope is not proof... . . 

“ Had I been taught to conceive of Deity as either of the writers just named con- 
ceive of Him, I think it likely that I should never have ceased to hold Theism as 
true ; and if it were not misleading to one’s self to covet opinion, I could even wish 
to be able to share their convictions. But having once well parted from my early 
belief, I am free to inquire and resolute to know, and I seek for evidence which will 
not only satisfy my present judgment, but evidence with which I can defy the judg- 
ment of others. He who can supply me with this can command me.” — Ibid., pp. 
115, 113. 

+ Ibid., p. 115. 
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different from this: he means that a man may pass through 
life as satisfactorily as man can, without being thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of either Theism or Atheism ; that the 
chief part of human life is independent of religion ; that to the 
Secularist’s aspirations “ the idea of God is not essential, nor 
the denial of the idea necessary.”* ‘ What help has the 
Theist which the Atheist has not also?” + he asks, evidently 
unaware how the perception of religious reality modifies the 
whole of life, altering its proportions, and often even reversing 
its purposes. ‘T'ake, for instance, the subject of death. How 
widely different are the feelings with which we must regard 
the vicissitudes and problems of life, on the supposition that 
our career is mot ended by death, from those feelings which 
are forced upon us by the supposition that it is so terminated ! 
This is a case in which the reality must lie either with the one 
alternative or the other: either we shall, or we shall not, sur- 
vive our present existence; and except in those cases where 
excessive misery or mental torpor has produced a state of ab- 
normal indifference to life altogether, a neutral feeling on 
the subject is scarcely possible. Our affections, hopes, pur- 
suits — the whole conduct and tone of our lives— must in- 
evitably be influenced to an incalculable extent by the con- 
clusion which we adopt. It is quite true that Duty is equally 
binding on us, whether our term of life be mortal or immortal. 
But the absence of a futurity must alter the line of our duty 
in an infinity of directions, and it is unavoidable that we act 
from one hypothesis or the other. Even suspensive Atheism, 
though not shutting out the chance of a futurity, is obliged 
to act on the other theory. Mr. Holyoake, though far more 
open to spiritual influences than his party generally, is obliged 
to base his world on the Secular alone. His superiority on 
these points is purely individual, and is constantly overborne 
in party and polemic life by the inevitable tendency of his 
principles. There is an instinctive feeling in men’s minds 
that religion is either a great reality or a great mistake, but 
that it cannot be a matter of indifference. And this percep- 
tion is beginning show itself in the Secularist party. They 





* Trial of Theism, p. 175. t Ibid., p. 121. 
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are dividing more and more visibly into positive and negative 
sections, — the one repudiating religion, the other reapproach- 
ing it, more or less distinctly. For human nature is so con- 
stituted that men cannot forever rest at the parting of the 
ways. Individuals there have always been, to whom a 
peculiar combination of temperament and culture renders a 
decision on the great problems of life less easy to the intellect, 
and perhaps less imperative to the character, than to the gen- 
erality of mankind ; but, whatever other services to human wel- 
fare such minds may render, they cannot aid in the develop- 
ment of those primary spiritual intuitions which have formed 
the deepest basis of human life in all ages. 

But Mr. Holyoake may plead that it is quite legitimate to 
prefer one of two influences without absolutely pronouncing 
against the other, if the one be certain and the other uncer- 
tain, —the one close at hand and the other afar off. And 


this is his view of the Secular as contrasted with the Spiritual. 


He does not presume to say that God does not exist;* but he 
holds that, whether God is or is not, the course of human af- 


fairs is left to humanity alone, — that human effort is the only 


practical agency which it is of any use to invoke. Take the 
following passages, for instance, from ‘‘ The Two Providences.” 


“Tt is said we are without God in the world ; but remember, if it be 
so, that it is not our fault. We would rather that the old theories 
were true, and that light could be had in darkness, and help in the hour 
of danger. It better comports with human feebleness and harsh destiny 
that it should be so. But if the doctrine be not true, surely it is better 
that we know it. Could the doctrine of Divine aid be reduced to intel- 
ligible conditions, religion would be reinstated in its ancient influence. 
For a reasonable certainty and an unfailing trust; men would fulfil any 
conditions possible to humanity. Faith no longer supplies implicit con- 
fidence, and the practical tone of our day is impatient of that teaching 
which keeps the word of promise to the ear, and breaks it to the hope. 


“Could we keep before us the first sad view of life which breaks in 


upon the workingman, whether he be a white slave or a black one, we 
should be able to see self-trust from a more advantageous point. We 
should learn at once sternness and moderation. Do we not find our-- 





* “Toes the most absolute Atheism do more than declare the secret of Nature: 
to be unrevealed ¢”” — Trial of Theism, p. 143. 
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selves at once in an armed world where Might is God and Poverty is 
fettered? Every stick and stone, every blade of grass, every bird and 
flower, every penniless man, woman, and child, has an owner in this 
England of ours no less than in New Orleans. The bayonet or baton 
bristles round every altar, at the corner of every lane and every street. 
Effort, in its moral and energetic sense, is the only study worth a 
moment’s attention by the workman or the slave 

_ “Now it is not needful to contend that prayer never had any efli- 
cacy, —it may have been the source of material advantage once; but 
the question is, Will it bring material aid now? It is in vain that the 
miner descends into the earth with a prayer on his lips, unless he carries 
a Davy lamp in his hand. A ship-load of clergymen would be in 
danger of perishing, if you suffer the Amazon once to take fire. Dur- 
ing the prevalence of a pestilence an hospital is of more value than a 
college of theologians. When the cholera visitation is near, the physi- 
cian, and not the priest, is our best dependence, and those whom medi- 
cal aid cannot save must inevitably die. Is it not, therefore, merciful 
to say that science is the Providence of life? . . . . Science represents 
the available source of help to man, ever augmenting in proportion to 
his perspicacity, study, courage, and industry. We do not confound 
science with nature. Nature is the storehouse of riches, but when its 
spontaneous treasures are exhausted, science enables us to renew them 
and to augment them. It is the well-devised method of using nature. 
It is in this sense that Science is the Providence of Man. It is not 
pretended that Science is a perfect dependence ; on the contrary, it is 
admitted to be narrow, and but partially developed; but though it 
should be represented as a limited dependence, we must not overlook 
the fact that it is the only special dependence that man has; and how- 
ever infantine now, it is an ever-growing power.” * 

But in what respect is it needful that the study of Nature, 
and the methodizing of its agencies for the material benefit of 
man, should be regarded as invalidating the existence of a 
Divine Purpose in Nature? Surely nothing can be more 
congruous with Theism than that Nature and Man should be 
found in harmony with each other. In exploring our relation 
to the home in which we are placed, and in utilizing every 
material within our reach, we are in no sense turning away 
from the Author and Animator of Nature, but rather ac- 
quainting ourselves with his infinite resources of power and 





* Trial of Theism, Chap. XX. 
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beauty. The real question between the Theist and the Athe- 
ist lies far deeper down; it is, whether we have any means of 
reaching the Power displayed in the Universe beyond that 
which we gain from the study of Nature,—'‘whether that 
power is a Conscious Soul, with which we can commune, and 
whence we can derive help and guidance when the visible 
world ceases to afford us aid, — whether, when “ Nature”’ is 
dumb, He will speak,— whether, when all ‘“ material advan- 
tage ’’ shall have been reaped by material science, the affections 
and the conscience must yet be left entirely to themselves, 
possessing no power of contact with any Personal Reality 
beyond that of erring fellow-mortals. Yet, if such contact be 
possible, it must affect our moral life to an incalculable ex- 
tent; and the moral life of those who do not cherish any 
relation to that Personal Reality must miss one of its most 
important elements. In contrast, therefore, to the Secularist 
theory, on the one hand, which holds that Ethics as a whole, 
both in theory and practice, is attainable without Religion, — 
and to the Orthodox theory, on the other hand, which main- 
tains that the unassisted human mind can neither know nor 
do anything in Morals without the conscious recognition of 
Religion, — we hold that Conscience and Faith are, each of 
them, primary sentiments in man; that each may arise inde- 
pendently of the other, and may grow up separately, to a cer- 
tain point of development,—a point varying relatively to the 
temperament and culture of each individual, — but that be- 
yond that point each tends to call forth a need of the other, 
and deteriorates if that need be not supplied. He in whose 
glowing heart spiritual love precedes the strong sense of duty 
becomes a bigot or a dreamer, if his idea of God long fails to 
suggest a free and reasonable standard of conscience. And 
he who finds his purely human conscience really all-sufficient 
to his needs, can scarcely have much fulness of moral life re- 
quiring to be guided. And here it is to the point to remark, 
that the absence of any reliance on such higher Personality 
has a visibly cramping effect on the minds of Ethical Atheists. 
There are innumerable cases in life where human sympathy 
and reciprocation must fail; nay, where the very fact of virtue 
implies the renunciation of sympathy. In such cases it may 
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too often be seen that the Atheist is thrown back upon him- 
self, in a way which tempts him either to yield the point for 
the sake of sympathy, or to hold by the point in a way which 
is apt to overstrain his sense of duty done. In Atheistic 
defences we frequently see a recapitulation of facts brought 
forward to demonstrate the rectitude of the party, or of its: 
champions, which even generous minds cannot save from a 
tone of “ self-righteousness,” while to commonplace speakers 
the danger is not perceptible. It is fatal to the healthiness 
of virtue to look back in this way at its own achievements. 
The love of Goodness is kept safe and sound by being con- 
stantly directed to that which is before, and not behind it. 
Otherwise, it is apt to sink into self-complacency with having 
been virtuous, and rather to test its aspirations by its perform- 
ances, than to feel that the only good of its performances is 
derived from the aspirations which they but imperfectly realize, 
Broadly speaking, there is a certain climate of tendency ob- 
servable in different communions, —a gravitation of influences 
towards certain levels, — which determines the tone of average 
minds, and which the higher thinkers only escape by lying 
open to other inlets of thought and feeling. The Secularistic 
idealization of human duty as the only source of moral life, 
must ever give rise to the tendency to glory in “ merits.” It 
is inevitable that this temptation should come to minds vividly 
conscious of honest and faithful purpose, and anxious to de- 
fend that purpose against coarse and base aspersions, but not 
conscious of receiving, from an Infinite Source above them, 
far more than the most devoted of human lives can ever re- 
express. | 
A strain on the nobler faculties results from the absence 
of Divine sympathy, which varies greatly, according to the 
need of sympathy, in different minds. Many upright, unim- 
pulsive men, in whom conscience scarcely rises into affection, 
do not feel it at all. Others, of generous and affectionate 
natures, are yet so far free from the disturbing influences of 
passion as to be able to live habitually from a sense of duty 
alone. To observers at a little distance, the benumbing effect 
of a merely Secular faith may be visible in such natures, con- 
firming their constitutional defects, and cutting them off from 
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rousing influences; yet the Secularist’s own mind may not be 
distinctly conscious of the want. But now and then comes a 
passionate soul, that feels the need of the Divine with a keen- 
ness that cannot be suppressed. The mind may be entirely 
persuaded of the untenability of Theism; but the intellectual 
conviction in such cases is at war with the whole bent of the 
soul. To such a nature, the needs of the affections must be 
recognized distinctly, whether for satisfaction or abnegation : 
they are primary realities which cannot be passed by in any 
accepted theory of human life. And here does Ethical Athe- 
ism culminate in the religious sentiment, not only virtually, 
but avowedly, as we shall find by passing on to the latest de- 
velopment of Atheism, as propounded by Mr. Lionel Holdreth. 


With Mr. Holdreth the relation of Ethics to Theology takes 
an altogether different aspect from that which it assumes in 
Mr. Holyoake’s system. Mr. Holdreth utterly eschews all 
neutrality ; his Atheism is far more decisive than that of his 
friend. His Secularism is confessedly based on the rejection 
of Spiritualism, and he is fully aware of their essential incom- 
patibility. But, on the other hand, his natural feelings toward 
religion are of a very different nature from those manifested 
by Mr. Holyoake. The latter can respect* the religious sen- 
timent, but he does not appear to have ever been deeply con- 
scious of it in himself, since the unreflecting period of his 
boyhood ; all the realities of life which take hold of him most 
strongly, bring no irrepressible longing for anything beyond 
humanity. But with Mr. Holdreth the religious sentiment is 
woven into his very nature, and the intensity of his Atheism 
makes this only the more apparent. The first specimens we 
shall present of his writings are two passages which, taken 
together, strike the key-note of his whole conception of life 
and faith. 


“In advocating the claim of Secularism to rank among religions, 
and in asserting its inherent superiority to all other forms of religion in 
point of truth, purity, and directness, I had in view, not merely the as- 





* He calls Mr. Newman’s work on The Soul “a book conceived in the highest 
genius of proselytism, which must command respect for the religious sentiment 
wherever it is read.” — Trial of T heism, p. 60. 
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sertion of a fact, but the attainment for Secularism of a position, with- 
out which I do not conceive it possible that it can maintain its ground. 
I wish to render it stable by defining and consolidating its principles ; 
I wish to weaken the enemy by depriving them of the monopoly of that 
principle —the religious — which always must exercise a paramount 
influence over the minds of men. Human nature is not a mere bundle 
of faculties, under the direction of a supreme and infallible intellect; if 
it were, then we might rely solely upon the intellect, not merely to 
teach men what is right, but to compel them to follow its teaching. 
But as things are constituted, it is only the first of these points which 
the intellect can achieve; we have to look for some other motive in- 
fluence which shall induce men to do what they know to be right. This 
can only be found in their emotions or affections. It is on these that 
the religious’ sentiment has its hold, and therefore, apart from the 
religious sentiment, you can rarely hope to find steady and thorough- 
going virtue in any life; never, except in minds peculiarly well 
balanced by nature, and well disciplined by the education of life and 
action, of teachers and of circumstances. Here and there, it is true, 
you may find a man or woman who does right by habit or by impulse; 
but these are motives which can hardly be relied upon to resist the 
pressure of strong temptation. For the strength here needed we must 
look to a principle which can exercise complete control over the affec- 
tions, and wield their whole power in such a struggle; a commander- 
in-chief of the faculties of our moral nature. Such a principle is that 
of Religion, and such is no other. This principle is embodied in the 
faith of the Christian and the Deist, of Socrates and of Paul, of Isaiah 
and of Mazzini, of Plato, ay, and of Paine. None of these were or 
are Atheists ; they write and speak of a God in tones of reverence and 
adoration ; and it is in this religious sentiment which is embodied in 
their creed that they find consolation in sorrow, and strength in the 
hour of conflict. Such a strength and such a consolation must be found 
in any faith which is ever to attain an empire over the hearts of men ; 
such a principle of power must there be in a creed, call it philosophical 
or religious, on which our morality is to be based, and by which our life 
is to be directed, or we shall be sure to find it fail us in our hour of 
need. And I maintain that, as a fact, Secularism, as taught by Mr. 
Holyoake, and as accepted by myself, does contain such a principle, in 
its religious sense of duty ; a duty derived from natural principles, and 
referable to natural laws; a duty binding on men as fractions of man- 
kind, and on mankind as a portion of the cosmic whole.” * 





* Reasoner, No. 600. 
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“TI believe in no true, honorable, virtuous life but in this religion ; 
and in proportion as the supernatural creeds have contained this essen- 
tial religious element, have they been useful and saving faiths. Chris- 
tianity had far more of it than Paganism, Theism than Christianity ; 
but pure Secularism is the pure religion, — faith in a grand principle 
its sole guide of life, its sole source of strength, unalloyed by timid de- 
pendence on a Father’s arm, unpolluted by selfish thoughts of a reward 
hereafter. To this Religion of Duty —the One True Fair, the one 
true principle giving life and spirit to the bodies of false doctrine 
wherein it hath been incorporated — do I look for all strength for each 
of us, all guidance for all men, all progress for mankind.” * 

In this remarkable declaration there are three main propo- 
sitions : — 

First. That “ any faith which is to attain an empire over 
the hearts of men’”’ must contain “a principle which can 
exercise complete control over the affections, and wield their 
whole strength in the struggle.” No truer ideal of faith could 
be laid down than this. 

Second. “ That Secularism does contain such a principle in 
its religious sense of duty.” 

Third. That Secularism is “ superior to all other forms of 
religion in truth, purity, and directness,’ because it holds this 
sense of duty unalloyed by any dependence on a Father, or 
any hope of a hereafter. 

Now that “ Secularism, as taught by Mr. Holyoake, and ac- 
cepted by Mr. Holdreth, does contain a religious sense of 
duty,’ may be readily granted. Mr. Holdreth elsewhere says, 
that ‘¢ Sacrifice for the sake of others, not in the hope of future 
reward, is a principle which, though glimpses*of it were occa- 
sionally visible through the mists of the future to Prophets 
and Apostles, waited for its full recognition until a faith arose 
which knew nothing of an eternal retribution.” + And there 
is a truth in this which should not be forgotten. The absence 
of any settled hope of futurity does throw into keener relief 
the absolute disinterestedness of virtue; and although there 
have been Theists, as well as Atheists, who leave the question 
of immortality as an insoluble problem, yet it is the noblest 
characteristic of Ethical Atheism to have preached, deliberately 





* Reasoner, No. 579. t Ibid., No. 596. 
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and fearlessly, that virtue is a present rectitude, utterly irre- 
spective of pleasant “‘ consequences,” whether in this world or 
in any other. This is one of the most valuable contributions 
that Secularism has made to the moral education of Free 
Thought. But it is one thing to assert that Moral Obligation 
is a primary element of our nature, in itself implying nothing 
beyond ourselves and our work ; and it is quite another thing 
to maintain that no extra-human Personality exists, to whom 
we may stand in moral and spiritual relations. It is one thing 
to assert that the idea of virtue excludes, per se, the very 
notion of reward; and it is quite another thing to maintain 
that our sentient existence cannot extend beyond our life in 
this visible planet. The connection between ethical truth and 
cosmical fact is one that cannot be thus assumed a priori. 
Moreover, although the ethical truth on which Mr. Holdreth 
bases his whole system is one which can scarcely be over- 
estimated in its own place, it is clearly incapable of fulfilling 
all the requirements of the ideal which he previously sketched 
as essential to a complete Faith. Is Duty, as a matter of fact, 
‘¢ a principle that can exercise complete control over the affec- 
tions, and wield their whole strength in the struggle”? We 
apprehend that no mortal soul, however saintly, could answer, 
“Yes.” It is true that almost any amount of self-sacrificing 
heroism may be gradually attained by a dutiful nature, even 
to a degree that would at first appear incalculably beyond the 
power of human nature to support. Let the capacity for 
‘‘ service and endurance ” be granted to the full, untainted by 
any notion of “yeward,” either in earth or heaven. But the 
province of effort, which is active and voluntary, is distinct 
from the province of affection, which is receptive and involun- 
tary. Duty may, indeed, be taught to exercise control over 
the affections, in the sense of coercing them; but that is 
clearly not the sort of control of which Mr. Holdreth is here 
speaking. The controlling principle that he desiderates is one 
that shall ‘wield the whole strength of the affections in the 
struggle.” It must therefore respond to their fullest longings, 
and dominate them by an Objective Reality that can rightly 
command them. But how is this possible if the object loved 
be an unconscious one? Only a person (in the sense of a con- 
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scious mind) can wield the whole strength of the affections, 
for only a person can reciprocate them,—and what affection 
ever comes to its full maturity until it is reciprocated? And 
what person can wield that complete control over our highest 
and purest affections which is here sought, but One who shall 
be above us all, — the realization of Infinite Perfection? The 
admission of the affections into the “ religious sense of duty ” 
naturally implies the idea of an Object on which to repose 
them; and the absence of any such object in Mr. Holdreth’s 
theory is an incongruity somewhat like that exhibited by 
Tycho Brahe, who admitted that the planets revolved round 
the sun, but maintained that the sun and the planets together 
revolved round the earth. In the same way, Mr. Holdreth 
holds that all our faculties should be under the complete con- 
trol of religion, but that religion itself is only dependent upon 
man,— that is, upon the very being who needs the control. 
Perhaps he would reply with the heroic but most melancholy 
saying of Spinoza, “‘ He who loves God aright must not expect 
that God should love him in return;” an idea which implies 
that the power of loving has been, in some mysterious way, 
monopolized by mortals, and is the only quality for which the 
Great Cosmos has no capacity. Now if the affection we receive 
from our fellow-creatures were in itself perfectly satisfying, 
and always at our command when deserved, there would be 
much plausibility in the theory that we have no concern with 
any other affection. But that such is not the case in human 
life, it would be superfluous to prove. Moreover, if there be 
one feature of Mr. Holdreth’s writings more characteristic 
than the rest, it is the keenness and distinctness of his desire 
after an Infinite Object of affection.* It is therefore to the 
point to discover the estimate he himself takes of this desire. 
The fullest notice he has taken of it, as an argument for The- 
ism, is as follows : — 





* Many critics of his poems were misled by this characteristic to under-estimate 
the reality of his Atheism, — a very easy mistake to arise in the minds of those who 
see the religious instinct, and who do not see the complicated intellectual difficul- 
ties which may coexist with it. We have frequently heard the remark, “ Mr. Hold- 
reth will not long remain an Atheist.” But the question remains, Why is he an 
Atheist now? , 
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“Some have urged that, since in Nature is found no want without a 
satisfaction, no appetite but for a purpose, it were contrary to nature to 
suppose man’s natural instinct of worship and — so to speak — desire 
of Deity implanted only to be balked. But to this it may be replied, 
that for artificial desires Nature provides not always gratifications ; 
nor tor all natural needs, except to those who have the capacity to seek 
their satisfaction aright. Accordingly, it is nowise to be accounted 
an anomaly in Nature, if she provide not a personal object of worship, 
such as shall satisfy the artificially excited imaginations and feelings of 
men and women, educated from youth to worship; or if she yield no 
gratification to those whose neglected intellect and uncultivated con- 
science can reverence naught that is not personal, and love only where 
they expect reward for loving. But for so much of this devotion as is 
natural in minds sound and healthily trained, there is a sufficient object 
in the Order, the Truth, the Beauty of Nature herself, — in the Duty 
which springs from Law, and in the authority which belongs to Con- 
science.” * 


Such is Mr. Holdreth’s theoretical conviction. But what 
are the utterances of his natural feeling? Scrupulously pass- 
ing by all such passages as he might possibly reject or modify 
now, we will illustrate this point by a few quotations. The 
first is from the opening of a lecture delivered in 1856, en- 
titled “‘ Theism the Religion of Sentiment.” 


“Stern indeed and strong must that heart be —if indeed it be not 
utterly callous and insensible —that has not at times, at many times, 
sighed after such a comfort. The strongest spirit has its hours of weak- 
ness, the most hopeful and elastic nature its moments of deep and hope- 
less depression. What comfort is theirs who in these moments can cast 
themselves on the ever-present arm of an Eternal Father, in calm re- 
liance on his unfailing power and inexhaustible kindness! In the 
hours of loneliness and melancholy, when the heart feels itself as it 
were alone amid a deserted universe, how enviable is their state who 
feel that they are not alone,—that with them and around them is a 
Friend who sticketh closer than a brother, — a very present help in 
time of trouble! To the laborer whose twelve hours’ toil can barely 
suflice to earn bread for his suffering wife and his sickly children; to 
the slave who sees before him no rest, no mercy,.no escape but in 
the grave; to the lonely student on his solitary couch of sickness ; to 
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the starving and sorely tempted seamstress in her fireless and foodless 
garret ; to the martyr of conscience in his dismal prison, or yet more 
dismal liberty; to the patriot exile, inclined almost to despair of the 
cause for which he has given all that was dear in life, — what happi- 
ness to turn from the harshness and the misery of earth to the Father 
which is in heaven! 

“ And, on the other hand, how hard seems their fate who have no 
such hope and no such comfort, —— who must endure through life the 
hardships of poverty, the sorrows of obscurity, the misery of unbe- 
friended loneliness, and must at last pass to their graves with the bitter 
thought, that they have lived in vain for others, and worse than in vain 
for themselves! Truly, it is no light, no easy matter to be, much more 
to become, an Atheist.” * 


(How much, by the way, is implied in that parenthesis, — 
‘* much more to become an Atheist” !) The next passage we 
quote appeared considerably later, and occurred in a review of 
the Eclipse of Faith. After quoting the only passage in that 
book which can be said to contain “ any indication of an in- 
sight into the real feelings and position of a true Sceptic,”’ Mr. 
Holdreth remarks on it thus : — 


“T presume that there is no thoughtful mind, which has ever been 
truthful and honest enough to enter earnestly upon the quest of truth, 
that has not very early in its career passed through the Slough of De- 
spond that is here described. But this is assuredly not the language 
of a matured and deliberate scepticism ; it is that of a mind which has 
floundered about in the quicksands into which it first plunged on quit- 
ting the barren rocks of Christianity, and which has never succeeded in 
reaching the shore beyond. ‘Those who have gone through this state do 
not speak in this tone. They are satisfied either that there is no God, 
or that there is, or that we cannot tell whether there be or no. At any 
rate, they remain satisfied: if there be no God, the crying after him is 
childish and unmanly ; if we cannot know him, it is futile and absurd ; 
in either case experience soon teaches us that what we cannot in course 
of nature expect to have can be naturally dispensed with. It is only 
during the first stage of mental progress, while still enfeebled by the 
habit of dependence, still unaccustomed to love Truth as Truth, to pur- 
sue Duty as Duty, to repose confidence in Law as Law, independently 
of a God and a Lawgiver, that we hear these echoes of the bitter cry, 
‘My God, my God! why hast thou forsaken me ?’” f 


* Reasoner, No. 535. t Ibid., No. 603. 
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Thus it is evidently felt by the writer, that the crying after 
God would not necessarily be childish and unmanly if He did 
exist ; and that it is only because we cannot have Divine sym- 
pathy, that we must learn to do without it. Still further, our 
Atheist acknowledges that it is only after a painful process 
that the heart weans itself from this affection, and learns to 
cease “sighing after such a comfort.’ This is resignation, 
but not satisfaction; it is the manly endurance of a harsh 
necessity, but it is not a faith ‘‘ which can exercise complete 
control over the affections, and wield their whole strength in 
the struggle.” 

How such a theory as Mr. Holdreth’s would work in actual 
life, is a question which naturally suggests itself; and towards 
this we have a partial approximation in his novelette of ‘* Con- 
science and Consequence,” designedly written to show what life 
would be to a genuine Atheist. Our author has here endeav- 
ored to realize his faith in duty and his disbelief in God, side 
by side, in all their bearings, and the result is so unique as to 
demand special analysis. 

The plot of the story is a bold interpolation into the history 
of religious opinion in England. The hero, Ernest Clifford, 
is expelled from Cambridge for Atheism; his father disin- 
herits him in consequence, and he joins an Atheist propaganda 
in London, the leader of which, Francis Sterne, is the model 
Atheist of the tale, and the life and soul of a movement which 
would certainly have not been forgotten if it had ever existed. 
The date of the story is about the period of the passing of the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill (1829). At that time the Carlile 
agitation was going on, and it certainly contained many such 
adherents as the Hatherley and Carter whose coarse but gen- 
uine earnestness Mr. Holdreth has depicted; but the Free- 
thinking newspapers of that day could boast of no such editor 
as “ Arthur Clayton, the Melancthon of Atheism,” nor did 
they possess among their contributors any such men as Francis 
Sterne or Ernest Clifford. The whole tale is an arabesque, in 
which all the combinations of circumstance are nearly impos- 
sible. As the author must be perfectly aware of this, we at- 
tribute to him the intention of aiming at coherence merely in 
ideal respects. Conceding to him this liberty, however, we 
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see, by the elements of which he builds his world, which are 
the points in the relation of theology to life that have most 
importance for him, either in feeling or observation. 

In the first place, it should be remarked that, although the 
romance has great faults as a work of art, it displays one char- 
acteristic which many works of greater finish do not possess. 
It is a genuine attempt to paint from life, rather than to con- 
struct from mere fancy or theory. Although the dialogue is 
very defective in easy, natural flow, the conception and de- 
scription of character indicate close observation and delicate 
perception. Especially does the writer’s attention seem to 
have been given to the varying styles of character among Free- 
thinkers. Nearly all the dramatis persone are Atheists, yet 
all differ from each other as people do in real life; they are 
not sketched from their creed, inwards, but from their charac- 
ter, outwards. Perhaps Sterne is an exception to this rule; 
but Ernest, Clayton, Seaton, Louis, Arnots, and the rest, are 
clearly drawn from observation, and not from theory, — and this 
is no small merit in a tale written to exemplify a theory. It is 
a merit, too, in a deeper sense than at first appears. For this 
endeavor to paint men as they are, under the creed of Athe- 
ism, has thrown a light upon the effects of that creed which no 
Atheist ever gave us before. The author has laid bare the 
weak points of his own faith with the candor of one who has 
no purpose to serve but the perfect truth. We have not space 
to illustrate this as fully as we could wish, and must confine 
ourselves to the more a points alone. 

The first “‘ consequence” which the ‘“ conscience” of ‘the 
Atheist entails upon him is, of course, the external loss of 
friends and position; but this is plainly subordinate in the 
author’s view to the internal consequences resulting from the 
change. It is not only the human affections that Ernest is 
called upon to renounce, — he has to part with hopes that had 
outsoared death, and to forsake the peace with which 


“the heavenly house he trod, 
And lay upon the breast of God.” 


“He regretted keenly the old hymns of the Church, in which he 
could never join again, as formerly, with simple, heart-felt faith. He re- 
gretted the Incarnate God, dear for his human love, and still dearer for 
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his human sorrow, who had gradually dwindled before his eyes into a 
man, of the common stature of men, or at least less than the greatest. 
He regretted the Bible he had trusted so implicitly, but could never 
take up now without lighting on some page defiled by blood or blotted 
with error and ignorance. He regretted the atoning martyr, whose 
dying pardon to his enemies, and dying promise to the penitent thief, 
had been the delight of his early meditations. He regretted the heaven 
which his friend had resolved into its cloud-elements; that beautiful 
Fata Morgana of Christianity,—or more truly of Spiritualism, — 
where it is promised us that we shall meet hereafter the loved and lost 
on earth. Above all, he regretted the God who was vanishing into thin 
air before the opened eyes of his reason; God, the avenger of human 
suffering, the Redresser of human wrong, the Consoler of human sor- 
row; God, whose wisdom can never err, and whose love shall never 
ee We must not blame Ernest Clifford too severely, there- 
fore, if, in the first bitterness of this disappointment, when finding the 
most cherished visions of his heart fade from the clear light of reason, 
he was hardly conscious that there was aught left behind to make life 
worth living.” * ° 


Nor does the author give us to understand that this grief 
was merely the dark transition period leading to a happier, 
fuller, and richer faith. The only growth of character which 
he depicts as resulting from Atheism is a development of the 
power of endurance. In his view, the allegiance to Truth not 
only entails many painful consequences in its progress to a 
nobler life, but it is the inlet to a whole world of suffering, 
unrelieved by any gleams of sunlight; it excites the active 
impulses, but tortures the receptive side of our nature with 
cruel starvation.t| We must give some illustration of this from 
Ernest’s history. Expelled from his home, he is forced to part 
from his sister, without any hope of a future meeting. 


“ A heavy weight lay on Ernest’s heart, which all the courage given 





* Reasoner, No. 632. The italics here and elsewhere are our own. 

+ Those who know Keats’s Life and Letters may be here reminded of his 
beautiful parable of human life (Vol. I. p. 140), where the keen vision of the world’s 
misery first assails the young soul, — “ whereby this Chamber of Maiden-Thought 
becomes gradually darkened, and at the same time on all sides of it many doors 
are set open, — but all dark, —all leading to dark passages. We see not the bal- 
ance of good and evil ; we are in a mist, we are in that state, we feel the ‘ Burden of 
the Mystery.’ . . . Now if we live, and go on thinking, we too shall explore these 
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by a clear conscience, all the resolution of martyrdom, all the strength 
of despair, barely sufficed to endure. He could say but little to his 
darling sister; but the child knew the mood, and was content to lie on 
his arms, dreaming not of the most terrible trouble she had known, 
which was to come from those lips that had never breathed anything 
but tenderness and peace to her...... ‘ And now, dear Alice, farewell. 
May you be happy, my darling, my treasure, my first and last hope in 
life !’ 

“ How one misses, on such an occasion, the old Saxon ‘ God bless 
you !’ which consigns the loved one to a higher and stronger care, yet one 
as tender as our own! He strained the child to his breast for one long 
embrace. Then he unclasped- her little arms from his neck, kissed her 
once more, and was gone... ... ‘Farewell!’ he repeated, bitterly. 
‘And all this misery comes of doing my duty. Certainly, then, there 
ts no God !’” * 


“ But if Duty lead to destruction, what matters it? Soldiers sworn 
into allegiance to that sacred name, whither she commands, thither are 
we bound to march; ay, to Hell, if need should be. 


‘Ours not to make reply ; 
Ours not to reason why ; 
Ours but to do or die.’ 


There is more of martyrdom still in this world than the world dreams 
of. Every step in advance that mankind makes, is made not only over 
the bodies of fallen defenders of the ancient Evil. The road is paved 
with the noblest, the truest, the bravest hearts that have struggled or 
suffered in the good cause; and it is by trampling on our wounded 
brethren that we advance to victory. It is the law; who shall gainsay 
it? Ask of the Almighty God, if there be one, why he constructed 
the world so clumsily. Remember that Nature, working ever by fixed 
rules, and with imperfect instruments, can only attain the final happi- 
ness of the Many by constant sacrifices of the Few. And will the Few 
complain of this sacrifice? If they do, it will be neither wisely nor 
justly. Pre-eminent sorrow is the price of pre-eminence; ... the 
finest, noblest, loftiest minds of every age have it as their assigned des- 
tiny — as the finest bull or ram was slain before the gods of olden 
time —to be sacrificed at the altar of Progress. The hemlock of Soc- 
rates, the cross of Jesus, the scaffold of More, are not strange and un- 
natural accidents in the career of benefactors of mankind, but only 
extreme and marked examples of the natural fate of those whose moral 
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and intellectual pre-eminence renders them prominent marks for the 
hostility of the ‘powers of darkness.’ ‘Serve and enjoy,’ is Nature’s 
commandment to mankind; those whom she deigns to honor with a 
special mandate are charged to serve and endure.” * 


This is the first mention in Mr. Holdreth’s writings of “ the 
powers of darkness,” — but it is not the last. In the following 
chapter of ‘Conscience and Consequence,” we hear that Super- 
stition is “‘ the worst and most terrible of all the emanations of 
the Evil Principle; the spirit on whom alone no holy name 
seems to have power, whom no exorcism can cast out, and 
with whom no spiritual strength can grapple.’ And at 
length we come to the following plain statement of the terrible 
alternative. Ernest is speaking to a Sicilian patriot, who has 
been expressing his fervent faith in God. 


“But may we not ask, Signor, if there be a God, why are you here, 
and Francis the poltroon on the throne of the Two Sicilies? Is this 
God’s world, or the Devil’s? Must we not rather say, — when we 
look to the men who fill the thrones of Europe on the one side, and to 
those who crowd her dungeons on the other, — when we think of the 
darkness that broods over the souls and minds of her millions of inhab- 
itants, and remember that here we have the best and highest forms of 
human life, — whether or no there be a Devil, assuredly there is no 


God !.” + 


Thus our author’s keen sense of Moral Evil leads him to 
regard its wide-spread existence as invalidating the reality of a 
Divine Purpose in the world. That this bitter “fountain of 
tears ”’ is the central source of his Atheism, is evident from the 
whole tenor of his writings. It will, however, be useful here 
to quote the exact form in which he has summed up his view 
of the subject as a whole. We quote from a letter of Sterne 
to Ernest. 


“ Let me point out to you our arguments as against God’s existence. 
“First: evil exists. God, being omnipotent, cowld crush evil without 
diminishing good, — that is, without causing any moral deterioration on 





" * Reasoner, No. 637. 
t Ibid., No. 639. This is said, not by any person in the story, but by the nar- 
rator himself. We have carefully avoided quoting any passages as illustrative of 


the author’s views, which are not clearly meant to be so understood. 
t Ibid., No. 648. 
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our part for want of something to contend against, or the like. God, 
being utterly good, would do so. But it is not done: evil is allowed to 
exist: therefore God either does not exist, or is deficient either in 
power or goodness. If in the former, we cannot trust him, since we 
know not the limits of his power; and if in the latter, we decline to 
worship an imperfect Being. 

“Second: God’s foreknowledge, being absolute, is incompatible with 
Man’s free will. 

“But the Atheist’s grand argument is that the Theist has none. 
There is no credible evidence whatsoever that God exists, and the 
burden of proof rests with those who affirm that he does.” * 


Every phase of disbelief must be viewed in relation to that 
belief which it negatives. We see here what is the sort of 
Theism to which Mr. Holdreth enters so decided an opposition. 
It is the faith in an Autocratic Power, who is capable of creat- 
ing good and evil by an arbitrary fiat of volition,—a Power 
whose absolute and all-pervading personality excludes all free 
and self-modifying existence in all his creatures. No wonder 
that such a faith should strain and break down under the 
pressure of life’s realities. This sort of Theism is a compound 
of two elements, — the Despot-God of Calvinistic Orthodoxy, 
and the Law-God of physical science. The essentially immoral 
and unphilosophical nature of the former conception renders 
superfluous any argument against it on our part; but the 
latter idea contains a partial truth. Inorganic nature indu- 
bitably bears the impress of Cosmic Law. The stars in their 
orbits, the plants in their growth, express rather than obey the 
changeless rules of Nature, without pain, without rebellion. 
Their beautiful life is the incarnation of an Orderly Force, 
whose movements we can (within small, but yet widening 
limits) calculate beforehand. Fascinated by this great and 
apparently benevolent Power, philosophers have worshipped 
the God of Nature as the Supreme. But when this conception 
of Deity is carried into the regions of the human will, it is 
utterly inadequate to interpret the most important of phenom- 
ena; it is dumb concerning all those moral problems which 
are specially characteristic of human life, and distinguish it 
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from the inorganic or irrational departments of nature. Some 
thinkers, like Mr. Buckle, fall back on the notion that the 
fluctuations of good and evil in the history of individual man 
are of small importance, and that the only permanent interests 
of humanity consist in what can be generalized and classified. 
Not so Mr. Holdreth: he stands fast by the moral realities of 
individual life, as being far more important to us than mere 
general laws, and he has the courage to maintain, that, 
although, to him, all sight of a Divine Purpose has vanished 
from the world, — though the Ordinances of Nattre ruthlessly 
crush the weak, and wrong the innocent, — yet still virtue and 
sin in man are now, as ever, infinitely opposed; and that, even 
under the half-diabolic Shadow which saddens an imperfect 
Universe, we should fight to the death for the sacredness of 
Good.* : 

But now, starting from the point of Man’s Free Will, in 
which Mr. Holdreth vehemently believes, why should this 
exclude the possible existence of a God? Is no other concep- 
tion of him possible than the mere Law-God of Science, or the 
Arbitrary Despot of Orthodoxy? To merely speculative intel- 
lects, who care only to hold “ views ”’ of theology, no satisfying 
insight into the truth is attainable. But to those in whose 
minds, as in Mr. Holdreth’s, moral action forms an essential 
part of that life of which speculative thought is but the ex- 
ponent, there is a vision possible, which we will attempt (how- 
ever imperfectly) to indicate. 

1. We believe that God, by giving us Free Will to use or 
misuse our faculties, has put into our hands a large amount 
of independent power, which precludes his possession of that 
absolute foreknowledge of our individual course which many 





* Nor is it only an external warfare that he urges ; he speaks of moral conflict as 
one who knows the meaning of temptation, and who has recognized the need felt by 
every sensitive conscience of coercing internal as well as external foes. And it is 
from this point that his ideal of a faith is conceived, as may be seen in the first 
extract we have given from his writings. 

t “ The doctrine of Necessity is contradictory to instinct, to reason, to experience. 
It is a renunciation of morality, a blasphemy against duty, an Atheism to Nature. 
re My instinct revolts against such degradation. I feel that I am free, as I feel 
that I think, that I move, that I exist,” etc. — Theism the Religion of Sentiment, 
Reasoner, No. 537. 
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popular theories attribute to him. But by confining our ca- 
pacities to a certain range in relation to the other forces of the 
universe, he has insured that our individual aberrations shall 
never pass beyond a preordained limit, after which the com- 
pensations of nature restore the general equilibrium. With 
respect to our capacity, therefore, we are governed by the 
necessity of God’s ordinances; with respect to the use we 
make of our capacity, he leaves our individuality in our own 
hands. What he seeks from us, then, is not the mechanical 
acquiescence of a plant or a bird, that must obey the laws of 
its nature ; but the free service of the Eternal Right, the un- 
constrained love of the Infinite Goodness. Now such freedom 
cannot be given without the power to choose wrongly. What 
is virtue? Not the mere absence of Evil, but the preference 
of Good,—the devotion to Good as Good. Were there no 
distinctive differences between right actions and wrong ones, 
no perception of excellence could exist. Were there not in 
man a capacity for choosing and following evil, no struggle of 
the will could arise at all: the very existence of the idea of 
Duty —the Ought— implies that there is a course which we 
ought not to follow. Some thinkers maintain that this doc- 
trine implies the subjection of God to an extraneous Fate ; but 
surely such thinkers overlook the true state of the case. Can 
we conceive of God as creating a square circle, or as causing 
rain to fall and not to fall at the same time and place? These 
are self-contradictory requirements in physics, and the ina- 
bility to combine them does not imply any want of power. 
And is it not our greater inexperience in Morals which alone 
renders it possible to us to conceive of them as not amenable 
to fixed consistencies, and capable of being moulded at pleas- 
ure by the caprice of an arbitrary Will? ‘If Wisdom and 
Holiness are historical births from his volition, they are not 
inherent attributes of his being.’’* To resolve the concep- 
tion of God into the single attribute of volition, is to lose the 
substance of Deity for an impossible phase of Omnipotence. 
For if we imagine him to be without a consistent manner of 





* Prospective Review, November, 1845. Review of Whewell’s “Elements of 
Morality.” 
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existence, we lose all that makes him the Object of our rever- 
ence and trust. ‘* Let him precede good and ill, and his Eter- 
nal Spirit is exempt alike from the one and from the other, 
and recedes from our aspirations into perfect moral indif- 
ference.”’ * 

2. God has established a limit to the “ powers of darkness.” 
Beyond a certain point, crime leads to the destruction of its 
agents ; the contact with nature and reality is fatal to evil in 
the long run. Death and Birth perpetually tend to restore 
the balance of things, by removing the incurably corrupt, and 
filling the world with new life, capable of healthier develop- 
ment. Thus much God grants to us as “ general law ;” 
more complete salvation we cannot have without our own 
individual exertions. Now, that mankind have in many 
directions gone very near the limit of human capacity to do 
evil, there can be no doubt. The state of the Roman Empire 
for several centuries, the horrors of religious persecution in 
all ages, the present state of American slavery, are all testi- 
monies to the awful capacity in man for deliberate and con- 
summate wickedness. But however wide may be the shadow 
which human guilt can cast, it can never exceed the measure 
of those faculties which occasion it, and consequently it must 
always be POSSIBLE for the right exercise of those faculties to 
attain an equally wide development. It may be replied, that 
to do wrong is easier than to do right; or, in other terms, 
that our powers of action and enjoyment tend to an over-selfish 
degree of gratification. That they have such a tendency is 
most true; but we have another tendency, of an opposite 
nature. ‘It is not more true that the flesh lusteth against 
the spirit, than that the spirit lusteth against the flesh.” + 
And it is this power of choice between the lower and the 
higher tendency, that makes us moral beings. The perennial 
alternative is, whether we will cultivate our faculties for the 
sake of self alone, or whether we will train them to be ministers 
in the service of that Pure Goodness which can alone set our 
hearts free. And that there is an impulse in man which seeks 





* Prospective Review, ut supra. 
+ Francis W. Newman, The Soul, Chap. III. “‘ The Sense of Sin.” 
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the pure, unselfish service of Goodness and Right, and that 
this impulse ought to be the ruling authority of man’s heart, 
is no secret to the best Atheists ; indeed, it forms the acknowl- 
edged groundwork of Mr. Holdreth’s faith. What is required 
for the salvation of mankind is this, — that the souls of men 
should love the Right above all else, and promote it personally 
and publicly, with all their strength and mind and heart. Of 
individual heroism and holiness the experience of the race 
already affords many bright examples; but these qualities have 
yet to be developed in social forms. Something of this has 
been approached when a great moral enthusiasm has communi- 
cated itself to a large body of men, animating them with one 
common sentiment, burning up their littlenesses, and develop- 
ing them into a new life. Partial and incomplete as such 
results have been, they have sufficiently manifested the fact 
that mankind are capable of a social conscience, in the devel- 
opment of which individual excellence may attain its ripest 
fulness. And “if” (as Mr. Holdreth says) ‘ we were all 
now to begin to do our duty,’ — if every single individual who 
is troubled by the shadow of moral evil were to exert himself 
to the utmost to assail it,—the combined efforts of so many 
workers would assuredly, before the lapse of many generations, 
visibly diminish the extent of that shadow. It is Action that 
we want, — moral devotedness to realize what moral and intel- 
lectual study have shown to be the true needs of man. 

3. Now comes the question, What light would such com- 
bined social action throw upon the problem of the Universe ? 
We believe it would reveal much. For, although discourage- 
ments abound, from the stubbornness of sin and the wayward- 
ness of passion, yet there is an under-current of hope which 
persistent and faithful souls can scarcely miss. There is, 
underneath the accumulated refuse of past errors, a real thirst 
in human nature for right and truth and goodness, which 
gradually becomes visible to genuine explorers, and which is 
capable of infinite expansion. For we are so constituted that, 
however long we may wander in darkness and falsehood, we 
can only ¢hrive in light and reality. The world is based on 
truth. Good and Evil are not coequal powers, but Goodness, 
because it is Goodness, is the mightier of the two when once 
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fairly fledged. Evil may indefinitely delay the advent of Good 
in the rebellious human heart ; but directly we turn to clasp 
and serve the Good in real earnest, we gain some of its own 
power in addition to our own,—a power which, if we are 
faithful, will increase in us ever more and more, freeing us 
from the bondage of selfish desires, and inspiring us with 
strength, peace, and blessedness. 

4. But, asks Mr. Holdreth, why should the consequences of 
guilt be allowed to fall upon the guiltless ? 

“We that have sinned may justly rue, 


Sin grows to pain in order due, — 
Why do the sinless suffer too ?” * 


Without assuming to fathom the whole depth of the difficulty, 
we would reply, that there is one obvious reason for this ordi- 
nance. The tie of a common sensibility is the necessary pos- 
tulate of social life, which could not even exist, if the pains 
and pleasures of separate individuals did not extend beyond 
themselves. If our actions affected ourselves alone, what 
would become of all the relations of family, friendship, coun 
try, and race? We might as well be dwelling in solitary and 
separate worlds. And it is not, in the nature of things, possible 
that we should receive joy from our human sympathies, with- 
out being also capable of receiving sorrow from them. The 
same constitution which makes us open to improvement from 
the influences of virtue, renders us liable to contagion from the 
contact with vice. Is this an immoral doctrine? Far from 
it. By testifying to the greatness of social influences, it indi- 
rectly suggests how widely they may minister to human im- 
provement. Like all other extensions of our sensibility and 
capacity, its consequences for good only demand our co-opera- 
tion to outweigh INFINITELY its consequences for evil. One of 
the first incitements that can move a sympathetic nature to 
self-discipline, is the perception that his failures in virtue can- 
not injure himself alone, but must inevitably bring mischief 
and misery upon others also. To see the untamed evil in 
their own hearts reflected back upon them in the marred lives 
of the innocents whom they love, is a punishment which may 





* Shadows of the Past, p. 36. 
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recall many self-willed natures, who, in the recklessness of 
passion, care but little for such consequences as only affect 
themselves. Even the best of us continually need to see the 
right and wrong of our actions illuminated by the well-being 
or injury of the human creatures around us, in order to realize 
the full responsibility imposed by. that just and awful law, 
‘¢ Whatsoever thou sowest, that also shalt thou reap.” 

And when guilt seems to have passed beyond the human 
chances of redemption, when long courses of evil-doing have 
hardened vice and crime into “ established institutions,” then 
is it not our pity for the victims that moves us to seek redress ? 
Probably the tyrants of power, in all cases, are more fearfully 
injured by sin, than their victims by suffering. Yet, clearly 
as we may perceive the degradation caused by slavery and 
tyranny to the oppressing races or rulers, human nature is 
not so constituted that this perception can act as a sufficient 
motive-power on the general heart of man to induce the ref- 
ormation of the offenders. It is our pity for the innocent that 
moves us to overthrow the oppressor. True, the arresting his 
career is the best service we can do for him; but it is not for 
his sake that we do it. He has, by wilful persistence in evil, 
put himself beyond the pale of direct human service ; it is only 
indirectly that we can benefit him, by destroying his power to 
do evil. That indirect service, however, shows that the tie of 
human brotherhood still remains, and the blow which breaks 
the chain of the sufferer restores the balance of the world, and 
gives another chance even to the oppressor. The “ Innocents” 
were said to be the earliest of Christian martyrs, and their place 
is yet sacred in the roll of the world’s benefactors. 


When, therefore, we see that the power to distinguish and 
choose between Good and Evil is essential to the perception 
and service of Good, both in the life of individuals and in the 
wider sensibilities of social existence; when we see that, how- 
ever terribly our choice of Evil may injure ourselves and 
others, we have, all of us, chance upon chance of redemption 
offered, and natural limits placed to our capacity for evil- 
doing ; when we see that the service of Good is capable of 
being made as wide as the service of Evil has too often been, 
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and moreover that the inherent vitalitv of Good excels that of 
Evil, in being capable of an infinite expansion and develop- 
ment in harmony with Nature, instead of in discord with it, — 
surely, however much is still hidden from us on this subject, 
we see enough to reassure us that the Great Mystery is not a 
maleficent one.* , 

Here it is necessary to take up Mr. Holdreth’s conception of 
“ Nature” from another point, and to examine his reason for 
maintaining that cosmical harmony does not imply a Personal 
Unity. Mr. Holdreth adopts Mr. Holyoake’s doctrine on this 
point, which he thus briefly re-states : — 


“The Atheist looks to the universe, under the guidance of the 
divine ; and the divine points to the traces of law, and cries, ‘ There 
you behold the finger of God.’ The pupil asks why this is known to be 
a finger-mark of Deity; and the reply is, when reduced to a logical 
form, ‘Fitness proves design, design an intelligent author, —and this 
author we name God.’ Objects his auditor, ‘Then the fitness of God 
proves an author of God?’ ‘Not so.’ ‘Then how came you to say 
that the universe must have an author?’ ‘How else comes it to 
exist?’ says the theologian. ‘How comes God to exist?’ is the 
natural retort. ‘An eternal universe is as easy of conception as an 
eternal God.’ ” Tf 


In this argument there is a mixture of truth and error 
which requires to be carefully disentangled. The Theist does 
not, or at any rate should not, affirm that the mere fitness or 
perfection of any object indicates its design from another hand. 
What he maintains is this: that when we see the exercise of 
Force in the direction of a Purpose, we, by an inevitable in- 
ference, attribute the phenomenon to some conscious agent. 
You may call this an assumption, if you will, but it is the 
necessary postulate of all our conceptions of consciousness. 
What other test of consciousness can we imagine but this? 
And how can we dissever the perception from the inference ? 





* Probably it requires Infinite Perfection to formulate the whole truth concerning 
Good and Evil. The humblest efforts of conscience enable us to see clearer in 
morals than the most acute intellect can ever penetrate without them ; and it may 
well be, that, as moral insight increases with moral worth, it can only be complete 
when Goodness and Intellect are both entire and coequal, in the mind of the Only 
Perfect One. 

+ Reasoner, No. 628. 
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Now when the purpose attained by any existence is clearly not 
resultant from forces consciously exerted by it,—as in the 
motions of the stars, the growth of plants from their seeds, the 
propagation and support of animal life from the exercise of 
blind instincts, &c.,— we say that such results must have 
been intended by some Intelligenée extraneous to the objects 
themselves. And when we see such exercise of purposeful 
force pervading the Universe with a coherent harmony which 
implies an unmistakable Cosmical unity, we cannot but at- 
tribute to that force a consciousness of the results which tt pro- 
duces. In spite of their rejection of this inference, Atheists 
perpetually speak of ‘“ Nature” as a causal source both of 
force and order. Mr. Holdreth does this most markedly, as 
may be seen in the following passages from his “ Affirmations 
of Secularism ” : — 

“To be saved from perdition, moral and material, we must have 
faith in the laws by which Nature has provided for our deliverance, 
and upon that faith we must act..... Nature demands from us that 
we should believe in her, obey her; and she will not fail to enforce 
belief by moral penalties, and to punish disobedience by material suf- 
ferings. .... Nature’s government is a despotism, with the eternal 
accident heureux of a beneficent ruler. And I, for one, am glad that 
it is so. J, for one, have more faith in the order and harmony of 
Nature than in the justice or wisdom of men, and am rejoiced that it 
ts not left to the latter to arrange the politics of the ethical world at 
their will.” * 


Mr. Holdreth is, however, far from being consistent on this 
point. The foregoing passage implies the attribution of a 
higher and firmer morality.to Nature than is to be found in 
man; but elsewhere our author maintains that “‘ the one ap- 
palling fact stands every day more and more clearly visible 
before the eyes of every thoughtful inquirer, that Nature is 
not governed on principles of moral equity ; that good is only 
attained through evil, and that the justice which is exacted 
from just men is not dealt to them; in a word, that the 
Author of Nature, if there be one, is not a Moral Governor, 
but a stern and ruthless Machinist.” T 





* Reasoner, No. 583. + Ibid., No. 594. 
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Being pressed with this discrepancy by a Theistic corre- 
spondent of the Reasoner, Mr. Holdreth gave the following 
explanation : — 


“The Cosmist sees in Nature a machine, which works according to 
definite laws which it did not create, and which were not created, but 
which it cannot violate. . . . If the machine crushes his child or maims 
himself, he blames but his own folly, or pities his own misfortune, but 
still recognizes the value and beneficence of the mechanism. The The- 
ist, believing Nature an instrument in the hands of a conscious Being, 
must see in his workings the designed operations of that Being, and the 
evidence of his character. And since those workings often operate in- 
justice and cruelty in individual cases, he ought to suppose that Being 
careless of justice and benevolence, or unable to execute his own will. 
Seeing a disregard of morality (which the Cosmist considers the con- 
sequence, not the cause of natural law) in Nature’s operations, he is 
bound to believe the operator devoid of moral character.” * 


Thus, then, we come to this point. The general laws of 
Nature are “ ever active and ever beneficent ;”’ but, as we see 
the welfare of individuals perpetually sacrificed to that of the 
whole, we must * believe the operator devoid of moral charac- 
ter,” unless we resort to the darker theory that the individual 
‘injustice was itself planned by a Designing Devil, —an idea 
which certainly seems to present itself occasionally to Mr. 
Holdreth’s mind, though it would scarcely appear that he ac- 
tually believes it. In contrast to these theories, we have en- 
deavored to show that the capacity for individual sin and suf- 
fering is the indispensable postulate of all our virtue and 
happiness, — the material out of which all sensitive and active 
life is moulded, and through which alone we can attain the 
truest good of which our nature is capable. Moreover, we 
believe that there are phenomena of our individual moral life 
which nothing can explain but the existence of an Infinite 
Moral Being, who is seeking our perfection, and pleading with 
us for the free devotion of our hearts to his service. Among 
the earliest tokens of this reality are the longings after an 
inexhaustible Source of love and truth, who shall guide and 
respond to us where man’s help must stop short. There are 





* Reasoner, No. 607. 
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some striking illustrations of this tendency in Mr. Holdreth’s 
novelette. One of the most prominent is the depiction of the 
way in which the hero partially fills up the void in his heart 
caused by the loss of his religion, with an intense devotion to 
his “* Master,’’ Sterne, who does, in fact, take the place of a God 
to him. He accepts the whole responsibility of Ernest’s life, 
for which Ernest gives, in return, an almost childlike obedi- 
ence. Thus, such comfort as he does find is gained by repos- 
ing on a higher and stronger will than his own. Any such 
need in Sterne’s own character is obviated by the coldly-calm 
temperament ascribed to him. ‘ Having no passionate love 
for any other object than his sister, having no cause to serve 
in whose success his soul was absorbed, and serving the cause 
of Atheism simply from a quiet, unimpassioned conviction of 
its truth and necessity, he felt no need of any assistance or 
protection from without. He was sufficient to himself, and 
his conscience was sufficient to him.” 

Yet, with a perceptiveness which singularly contrasts with 
the author’s admiration for his ideal Atheist, he has painted 
Sterne’s inability to train his wayward sister Annie, with a 
verisimilitude that is only too painfully real. The need of in- 
fluences beyond humanity to solve such problems of character 
as hers is so clearly manifested in this little episode of Atheist 
life, that we must extract enough to show its main features. 
Sterne is the guardian of his two orphan sisters. A scene of 
contention with the elder child has just taken place, in which 
Sterne has tried in vain to bring her to reason. 

“The child understood; that much, at least, was clear. But she 
would not seem to feel. And Sterne bit his lip, and turned away 
sadly to take the hand of his favorite, as she danced into the room. 
. . . . Annie sat by the window, where she could see them depart, and 
notice her brother’s tenderness towards the tiny creature who, in the 
midst of her laughter, was even then murmuring a word of pity for 
‘poor Annie,’— more needed than Emily could know. The sullen 
girl bowed her head on her hands, and gave way to a passionate 
burst of grief and vexation. ‘How he loves her! and I—no one 
loves me! Well, I won’t care; I hate them;’— but the word was 
sobbed forth with an intensity of rage which belied it; and it was long 
ere Annie could resume her usual quiet and sullen behavior. Pity 
that her brother had not seen those tears, and heard that bitter ery of 
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desolation, ‘No one loves me.’ He who knows no Father in heaven is 
doubly bound to be tender toward the fatherless on earth. Sterne knew 
and felt this. He had done his duty by his sisters nobly and kindly ; 
and Annie would have had no reason to complain, were it possible for 
Duty to command love, despite all the faults and unloveliness of its 
object. Sterne did his duty; and here his task ended. He could not 
love one so thoroughly unamiable.” — Chap. VI. 


“She returned to her seat, (after doing a kindness to Emily,) not 
unnoticed by her brother, whose conscientious vigilance seldom missed 
a single trait of character in either of his wards. ‘Thank you, Annie,’ 
he said, in a tone of more gentleness, and even tenderness, than it was 
his wont to use towards the wayward and vexatious child. What a pity 
that the shadow of the fireplace screened the light of the candle from 
Annie’s face, and forbade her brother to notice the glow of momentary 
pleasure which illumined it! It was but for a moment; then came the 
thought, ‘If it had been his favorite, he would have said, Thank you, 
darling, and all the sullenness returned to her face and her demeanor, 
as she resumed her old attitude and her solitary musings. It is a fear- 
ful power that the words and tones of one human being exercise over 
the mind of another ; a power so inevitable and yet so incalculable that 
it is hard for him or her who wields it to have the slightest clew to its 
right use. Indeed, it is perhaps as well that we have in general so 
little ability to direct our use of this influence; for one who could cal- 
culate beforehand the effect his every word and gesture would produce 
might be a despot of no common kind. Yet it is grievous to think that 
an accidental variation of phrase or tone, which we could not possibly 
remember or foresee, should affect so fatally the peace or the character 
of another. <A single word of affection then spoken might have saved 
years of discomfort, sorrow, and self-reproach ; yet could Sterne have 
known that it was wanted, or would be felt, it had certainly not been 


withheld.” — Chap. VITI. 


It would be impossible to depict more clearly the inadequacy 
of the bare sense of Duty to compass all the work which is 
given us todo. What Sterne needed was to break up the ice 
round. his sister’s heart, by penetrating to the human feeling 
underneath her pride and waywardness. And what could 
have enabled him to do this so well as a faith in an Infinite 
Causal Love beyond, within, and around them both? Failing 
this, all the most delicate and tender growths of affection are 
(as our author sees) at the mercy of the slightest physical ac- 
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cident, and continually liable to waste away in aimless wander- 
ings, or to fester in morbid pride. Yet in one of the few cases 
where the novelist has allowed an Atheist to love happily, we 
see that even when affection is mutual and satisfying, it can 
never be relied upon by an Atheist as a permanent and in- 
tegral part of his being. In the touching chapter entitled 
‘The Valley of the Shadow,” narrating the death of Emily 
Sterne, we see the point from which the author endeavors to 
deal with this poignant grief of eternal separation, from the 
principle supplied by “ the Religion of Duty.” 


“ Ernest could not leave his friend in this great sorrow, and his pres- 
ence was evidently a diversion to Sterne’s melancholy, and a pleasure 
to the dying child. For dying she certainly was, — fading away from 
life like a gathered rose-bud, but slowly and quietly, herself half con- 
scious but fearless, sorrowful only for the misery which all her adored 
brother’s self-command could not conceal from her loving eyes. And 
she would make him sit close beside her, and clasp her little hand in 
his, while his thoughts were darkened by the shadow of the coming 
day, when he should never clasp that loving little hand again. Few of 
us know what is the anguish of the meaning he had uttered in those 
bitter words, ‘my all in life.” She —this beautiful and innocent little 
one — was the object of all his care, all his labor, all his hope. When 
she should be gone from him, what would he have left but a dreary, 
dark, cheerless path to a goal of utter nothingness? In those hours of 
torture, few could have seen further than this, even of men less capable 
of passionate love, filling the inmost recesses of existence; but Sterne 
was of a few. Men of his mould are not to be found in the every-day 
walks of life, though one or two such there are on earth, perhaps, if we 
but knew where to seek them when we want heroes to lead us and 
martyrs to die for us. Dark and waste and dreary indeed his after-life 
must be, but it might be trodden boldly and faithfully ; for the darkness 
was not all. Even amid that long and cruel agony he remembered the 
work that lay before him; and knew that he would not do it the less 
bravely and constantly, because he had no other love on earth, no other 
hope on earth or in heaven. For him Duty was God and Nature was 
His prophet; and though the God’s mandates were hard, and the 
prophet prophesied no smooth things, Sterne was not one to lose hold 
of his faith because of tribulation, nor to fling it aside in madly clasp- 
ing at a staff which, in the utmost need of those who lean thereon, 
cannot but prove a broken reed. ..... 
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“* What advantageth it us, if the dead rise not? Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.’ 

“ Sterne sat by the side of his sleeping sister, who, lulled to rest for a 
short time by heavy opiates, was not to be roused by their low-toned 
conversation. He was bending over her, and his face was hidden. 
But as his proselyte spoke these bitter words, he looked up; and the 
first harsh sentence Ernest had ever heard him speak was his reply. 

“« Ernest Clifford, look at your own life, and at mine; look here, 
where all I have to love or hope in the Universe is passing away from 
me; and remember that I, in this utter desolation, have never forgot- 
ten that I have no right to die with my work undone. It may be, 
when you have known what such wretchedness as this is, that you will 
learn a better faith than that borrowed Epicureanism of Paul, and 
bethink you that those who have so much to do before they die to- 
morrow have need to make the utmost use of to-day.’ 

“ Ernest was somewhat abashed, yet could not but recognize the jus- 
tice of the rebuke. If this man did not sink into utter despair, what 
right had he to murmur?” 


Thus, one by one, fade the stars of love and hope from the 
Atheist’s sight, and he is left alone, with nothing but the work 
which Duty prescribes. -‘‘ He would not do it the less bravely 
and constantly, because he had no other love on earth, no 
other hope on earth or in heaven.” But if it be possible for 
all love and hope on earth or in heaven to be thus destroyed, 
what work remains possible, and,what objects remain to be 
worked for? What is then the value of life, — not merely its 
relative value to this or that sufferer, but its absolute value to 
man as man? How can such a mutilated and benumbing 
conception of Duty ‘ exercise complete control over the affec- 
tions, and wield their whole strength in the struggle” ? 
‘“‘ Nature’ must be not only “* devoid of moral character,’ — 
she must be absolutely diabolical, if she condemns her truest 
children to this terrible crushing of their noblest yearnings. 
The universal heart of man refuses to believe in such an 
anomalous dissonance, and, springing to the embrace of the 
Infinite Goodness, echoes the ery of St. Augustine, — “* Thou 
hast made us for thyself, and our heart is restless till it resteth 
in thee!” 


Here we must close our remarks, although we have but 
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touched the mere outline of the subject. Our aim has not 
been to furnish a short and easy guide to the mysteries of this 
infinite Universe, but simply to indicate a few of the clews to 
the great underlying Reality, which no worshipper can ever 
wholly comprehend, but which unfolds itself ever more and 
more to wise and patient hearts. That Reality must be 
sought by each soul singly and alone. That such a mind 
as Mr. Holdreth’s cannot seek it in vain, we feel assured. It 
may be nearly impossible for any one to help such seekers in 
solving a problem which so largely depends on the individual 
experience of life. But our task will not have been valueless 
if we have succeeded in showing that there is, in these recent 
professions of Atheism, a faith in truth and in virtue which 
contradicts their import, which commands the sympathy of 
religious thinkers, and which is in itself a hopeful sign of the 
times. ‘* When people assume that an Atheist must live with- 
out God in the world,’ says an able and generous writer, 
‘they assume what is fatal to their own Theism.”” And those 
who recognize in al/ human goodness the sustaining hand of 
the Creator, will hold fast to the faith that o genuine truth- 
seeker can ever be forsaken by the tender care of Him of whom 
it is said that the pure in heart shall see God. 


Art. Iil.— POLITICS OF EARLY ROME. 


Rémische Geschichte. Von THeopor Mommsen. Erster Band, 
bis zur Schlacht von Pydna. Zweiter Band, bis auf Sullas Tod. 
Dritter Band, bis zur Schlacht von Thapsus. Zweite <Auflage. 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 1856-57. 8vo. pp. 
924, 463, 609. 


ALTHOUGH a considerable interval has passed since the pub- 
lication of the second edition of Mommsen’s Roman History, 
still the importance of the work itself, as well as the changes 
made in this second edition, warrants us in laying before the 
public a brief summary of its most characteristic features. 
The changes in the new edition consist partly in a better paper 
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and the addition of a marginal-index, in which the dates 
before Christ are placed by the side of those of the city; also 
in the incorporation of the results of “a series of recent in- 
vestigations, for example, with respect to the political position 
of the subjects of Rome, and the development of the arts.” 
“Further, in the third book, the internal relations of the 
Roman community, during the Carthaginian wars, are not 
merely sketched, as in the first edition, but treated with the 
fulness demanded as well by the importance as the difficulty 
of the subject.” 

If we were to attempt to point out the one feature which 
distinguishes Mommsen’s History of Rome from those of all 
other writers, it would probably be this, that an intimate 
knowledge of the coins, inscriptions, and various languages of 
ancient Italy, to which he devoted years of study, has enabled 
him to make use of materials to which no former historian has 
had access. These studies have led him to explore every 
corner of the peninsula, to examine the relation of the differ- 
ent dialects — and so of the different races — to each other, to 
detect national and provincial usages which had until then 
lain hidden, and, most of all, to appreciate and bring clearly 
to light the grand fact of the unity of the Italian race, as 
distinguished from the various intruders, — Greek, Japygian, 
Gallic, Etruscan, or Ligurian. “It is the history of Italy, 
not the history of the city of Rome, which is to be told here,” 
is the foundation on which he has built. The great Italian 
race — brother to the Greek and cousin to the Celtic and 
Slavonian — was divided into two great branches, the Latin 
and the Sabellian ; this latter again comprised the Umbrians, 
Samnites, Sabines, Oscans, &c. The first two books, bis zur 
Eiinigung Italiens (“ to the Union of Italy ’’ — thus through the 
war with Pyrrhus) form of themselves a noble epic, telling how 
Rome, originally a simple Latin town, won first the leadership, 
then the rule of the Latin race ; how then the mighty struggle 
followed between the two branches of the Italian race, headed 
respectively by Rome and Samnium, in which of course the 
centralized power of Rome prevailed at last over the brave and 
free but disunited Samnites ; and how the Italian nation, now 
united and powerful, easily subdued the Greeks, Etruscans, 
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and Gauls who had ventured on their soil. It is on philologi- 
cal grounds that this ethnological theory is built ; Prof. Momm- 
sen having proved, in his earlier works, (Die Unteritalischen 
Dialekte, and others,) the essential identity in race of these 
Italian nations. 

No less striking than the general point of view thus gained 
is the manner in which he traces the steady and pitiless deter- 
mination by which Rome extended her sway, one slow step at 
a time, always binding her new possessions at once as with 
bars and chains, and never advancing a second step until the 
former one was made sure. The maxim of her rule was to 
push forward her military posts (or Latin colonies) to the very 
farthest point of the conquests, and bind them to the mother 
city by military roads,— the Appian and Latin ways to the 
south, the Valerian to the east, the Flaminian and Cassian to 
the north. Norba and Signia separated the Equians and Vol- 
scians, and threatened both; Nepe and Sutrium were a guard 
on the side of Etruria; Cales overawed on the one hand the 
newly-acquired Capua, on the other the Samnite Teanum ; 
Fregelle, and afterwards Sora and Alba Fucensio, were 
thorns in the sides of the Pentrian Samnites; Luceria and 
Venusia were boldly planted in the rear of the hostile Sam- 
nites, to give heart to the Apulian allies; Narnia commanded 
the Flaminian way; Ilatria and Sena Gallica ruled the Adri- 
atic coast ; Saticula guarded the most important pass between 
Samnium and Campania. These and others, at first equal 
members of the Latin confederacy, but, as Rome grew, her sub- 
ject allies, were like so many iron locks, and the splendid roads 
which connected them like heavy chains, firmly riveted over 
the conquered country, and fastening it indissolubly to Rome. 

It is natural that so stout a defender of Italian nationality 
should hold that the Etruscan influence on Rome was much 
less than it has been represented, and indeed that the Etrus- 
can civilization has been much overrated. In Southern Etru- 
ria, indeed, where there was active commerce, and constant 
intercourse with the Greeks, we find a considerable degree of 
artistic culture, and a school of native art not much superior 
to the Chinese ; but in the purely Etruscan cities of the North, 
and particularly Volaterre, the most secluded and unmixed of 
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them all, we meet with hardly any traces of art. The nations 
of Italian race, and even the Romans, stern and practical as 
they were, followed more freely and successfully the impulse 
of Greek art than their rudely Juxurious neighbors. The 
influence of the Greeks over the Romans he places very early 
and very high, tracing it in the institutions of Servius Tullius, 
in the games of the Ludi Romani (almost identical with those 
of Olympia), in the very early supplanting of the Roman flute 
by the Greek lyre, in the forms of building in stone, in the 
alphabet, and in the correspondence of Greek with Roman 
measures, — amphora, modius (from péd<uvos), congius (from 
xoevs), hemina, cyathus, &c. So far from the Romans having 
borrowed the alphabet from the Etruscans, they did not even 
use the same modification of the original Greek alphabet; the 
Romans having received theirs, as he learns by internal evi- 
dence, from Sicily, and having even introduced, from time to 
time, the changes it underwent in Sicily, while the Etruscans 
used an older and very different form, obtained, it is likely, from 
Athens. 

Inductions like the above, derived from comparison of alpha- 
bets, etymology, weights and measures, coins, &c., are fre- 
quently introduced, and are always curious as well as valu- 
able. Thus in the fact that the oldest Greek colonies in Italy 
used the coins and weights of Asia Minor, rather than of Greece, 
he finds a corroboration of the tradition that it was the Pho- 
cans who first of the Greeks penetrated the Western seas. 
Again, he proves that the list of the Latin cities given by Dio- 
nysius was not a contemporary one, from the fact that Gabit 
stands in the alphabetical order of G, while the letter G did not 
come into use until long after this period; it would therefore 
have stood among the C’s, had it been the original list. But 
perhaps the most valuable of this class of results are found in 
those pages in which he investigates the height of civilization 
reached by the Greek and Italian races, first at their separation 
from the Indo-Germanic stock, and again when they separated 
from each other. By a few simple comparisons of words in the 
different languages, he shows that at this earlier period the vari- 
ous families were living a pastoral life, agriculture probably not 
having been yet introduced. But before the second division of 
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races — that of the Italians from the Greeks — took place, the 
agricultural must have taken the place of the pastoral mode of 
life, because, while pastoral terms, as well as those expressing 
domestic relations and other very primitive ideas, agree in the 
three languages, agricultural terms agree in the Greek and 
Latin languages, but differ from those in the Sanscrit. Thus 
the Sanscrit géus is Latin bos, Greek Bovs ; Sanscrit avis, Latin 
ovis, Greek ots ; Sanscrit agvas, Latin equus, Greek ir7os ; while 
the Sanscrit aritram does not correspond in meaning to the 
Latin aratrum, but means an oar, in which signification we 
trace its root in épetuos, remus, and the English rudder. This 
example shows that, although the plough had not been invented 
at the dispersion of the races, water-travel was known, the 
word originally signifying oar having been afterwards applied 
by the Greeco-Latin races to the instrument which turns. up the 
land, as that does the water, thus reversing our modern meta- 
phor of ploughing the waters. But he shows further that, 
although the boat was known,— Sanscrit ndéus, Latin navis, 
Greek vavs—and the oar in use, the advance fo sail-naviga- 
tion was made by the Greeks and Romans independently, velum 
being a wholly distinct word from tetiov, It would be easy to 
cite illustrations of this process of comparative philology, which 
is susceptible of very wide application, but we will only adduce 
one, taken from another part of the work. He shows in the 
chapter on Metrology (Mass und Schrift) that the primitive 
mode of reckoning time among all nations was by months, and 
that a considerable time elapsed before the important step was 
taken of combining these into years. “For this reason,’ he 
continues, ‘‘ the names of the years are among the Indo-Ger- 
manic peoples as recent and various as the name of the month 
is primitive and identical (wralt und gleichartig).” (p. 193.) 

With regard to the vexed questions of the Roman Constitu-. 
tion, there is perhaps less room for originality ; bait the reader 
is struck with the freshness given a hackneyed subject by a 
writer of genius, who is able to bring to it all the erudition of 
his own nation, illuminated by a common sense equal to the 
English, — of the institutions of which nation he is an evident 
admirer and careful student. According to his view, the family, 
with its absolute head, the pater-familias, is the type of Roman 
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institutions ; ‘‘ the form of the political community ( Staatsge- 
meinschaft) is in particulars as well as in general copied from 
the family.” (p. 59.) “ As the head of the family is in the 
house, not the most powerful, but the only powerful, so is the 
king, not the first, but the only possessor of power in the state.” 
(p. 60.) “The king is thus only a common citizen, whom 
merit or fortune, but, above all, the necessity that there must 
be one master in every house, has placed over his equals, the 
peasant over peasants, the warrior over warriors.” (p. 62.) 
As the power of the pater-familias is limited by the family 
council, that of the chief magistrate is by the senate, — neither 
having power to command, but only to advise. And as the 
family relation involved the existence of a dependent, protected 
class, by the side of the free members, so the state consisted of 
the free citizens (patricians), and the residents (Insassen). 
From these “‘ there grew up by the side of the citizens ( Biir- 
gerschaft) a second Roman community ; out of the clients was 
developed the Plebs.” ‘In point of law there is no difference 
between the ‘client and the plebeian, the dependant and the 
man of the people; but in point of fact a very important one, 
inasmuch as the one title gives prominence to the relation of 
dependence on some one of the citizens, with full political rights, 
while the other merely indicates the want of such'rights.” (p. 
80.) This ingenious decision of a question which has been 
disputed ever since the time of Niebuhr, would reconcile 
many difficulties if admitted. 

In the reform of Servius Tullius he sees only a contrivance 
for shifting upon the plebeians their share of the burdens of 
the state, which had hitherto rested exclusively on the full 
citizens. But although the object was certainly not political 
equality, this was as certainly —once the first step taken — 
inevitable as a result. The institutions of Servius Tullius, 
purely military in their origin, were soon extended to civil 
matters, and it was not long before the equality enjoyed in one 
field was demanded in another. ‘ He who is forced to become 
a soldier must have it in his power also to become an officer, 
so long as the state retains its vigor; in Rome, doubtless, 
plebeians could now be appointed centurions and military 
tribunes, and with this even the entrance into the Senate, to 
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which before there was no legal obstacle, was now probably 
thrown open in fact also, which, of course, did not by any 
means imply admittance into the body of citizens ( Biirger- 
schaft).” (p. 85.) Thus grew up a division among the ple- 
beians themselves, the rich and noble of them being satisfied 
to be shut out for a while from the offices of state, in consid- 
eration of the more substantial advantages they enjoyed in 
their senatorial capacity, forming, as they did, a sort of lower 
order of nobility, and siding rather with their fellow-rulers, 
the patricians, than with the plebeians from whom they had 
sprung. We have in consequence three distinct movements 
of political reform going on side by side: first, the limitation 
of the power of the magistrates by substituting consuls for 
kings ; secondly, the resistance of the poor to the unjust social 
laws and the oppressions of the rich; thirdly, the struggles of 
the plebeians to obtain an equal share of the honors and privi- 
leges of the state. These three movements, totally distinct in 
their actors and their aim, have been confounded by most writ- 
ers, who have wasted a deal of ingenuity in trying to show how 
it came that the plebeians, as such, were .solely affected by the 
laws of debt and the system of occupying the land. To 
Mommsen, who devotes a chapter to each, belongs the merit 
of having clearly pointed out their distinct natures. The first 
and third of these we need not now touch upon, but will de- 
vote a short space to the second, the most important and least: 
understood. 

There were, in general, two ways of disposing of the land 
acquired by the Roman community in war: first, by assigna- 
tion, which consisted in the division as property among a num- 
ber of the poorer citizens of a portion of the conquered Iand ; 
secondly, by occupation, according to which, following prob- 
ably some practical regulations of which we know nothing, 
the possession and usufruct were left, for a small rent or none at 
all, to the rich Senators, who thus came to hold immense tracts 
of public land, and to treat it as their own, even buying and 
selling it. As the Senate had the entire disposal of the public 
lands, the laws were not enforced too strictly towards its own 
members, and in time this “ destructive system of occupation ” 
completely supplanted that of assignation, except at the plant- 
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ing of colonies, when each colonist received a lot of land, com- 
monly seven jugera. The agrarian dissensions, which Livy 
deplores, all had their root in this state of things. The poor 
farmer, forced by the laws of Servius to fight in the army, 
must leave his land untilled and exposed. If the war was un- 
successful, he returned to find his house in ashes, his farm laid 
waste, and his wife and children swept into slavery. If suc- 
cessful, he had the poor satisfaction of feeling that he had 
toiled to win glory for his patrician commander, and new lands 
for the greedy Senate to monopolize. His crops failing by 
neglect, or cut up by the Volscians, he must borrow money to 
live ; and when, the next year, like causes prevented him from 
paying the exorbitant interest, — ten per cent was a low rate, 
~— the harsh laws adjudged his person to his creditor, to chain, 
or scourge, or use as a slave, until the debt was satisfied.* 
When the people, driven to desperation, refused to serve any 
longer in wars from which they reaped no benefit, and the 
Consul had no power to coerce them, a new means was con- 
trived. The regal authority was renewed in the person of a 
dictator, who had power of life and death, and against whom 
there was no appeal ; ‘so they were driven like gangs of slaves 
to the battle, where they fought sullenly and without spirit, 
willing to be beaten that they might disgrace their generals. 
And when Spurius Cassius, the wisest and most distinguished 
patrician of the day, saw and strove to heal a disease that then 
could have been healed, by a law taking the management of 
the public lands out of the hands of the Senate, he lost caste 
at once. fPatricians and rich plebeians united against this 
daring disturber of vested rights. Even those whom he sgught 
to protect failed to do him justice ; he was charged with aiming 
at kingly power, tried, condemned, and executed. 

And now no alternative was left to the people but absolute 
slavery or revolution. They chose the latter, took up their 
position on the Sacred Mount, and threatened to build them- 
selves a new city, since their rights were denied them in the old. 
This left the patricians in an awkward position; the experi- 


* That the addictus did become really a slave, is shown by the fact that, when freed, 
he did not come into the class of /ibertini, but resumed his old rank in the state. 
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ment was about to be tried, which could best afford to lose the 
other, the rulers or the ruled, the officers or the soldiers. 
That would never do. The plebeians must be brought back, 
on any terms, rather than be allowed to prove that they could 
govern themselves.. It is to be lamented that we have almost 
no account of the negotiations that ensued. The terms de- 
manded must have been high, — nothing less than the entire 
remodelling of the laws of debt, and the overthrow of the system 
of occupying the land, could satisfy desperate men, fully aware 
that these were the causes of their sufferings. But the power 
and prestige of the Senate, the magic name of Rome, the spe- 
cious rhetoric of Menenius, and the honest promises of Valerius, 
prevailed. A compromise was made ; tribunes were given them, 
inviolable in person, and with powers to protect against injus- 
tice and punish wrong-doers; and the people returned to the 
city, exulting, no doubt, in the victory — trifling as it was — 
which they had won, glad perhaps not to be exposed to the per- 
ils and privations of founding a new city, with some hope that 
their condition would be easier in future, but, we may be sure, 
with a sad consciousness that their work was, after all, but half 
done. For what did it benefit them that individuals were pro- 
tected from single acts of violence when the tribune happened 
to be at hand, so long as the lawful power of the oppressor re- 
mained undiminished ? What could the tribune effect, so long 
as the bad laws remained in force? But the tribuneship, thus 
established by “a bad compromise,’ was destined to a long 
life and a striking history. At first a clumsy contrivance for 
special cases of wrong, it was soon used by the rich plebeians 
(against whom in part it was first established) to aid in ex- 
torting' political equality for their order; then the Senate found 
it its most useful tool in helping govern the State; afterwards 
it became a fearful engine of destruction in the hands of dema- 
gogues, and had no small share in the overthrow of the repub- 
lic; and at last, when all offices of the republic had become 
mere forms, this name continued to the last days of the empire, 
an empty title of honor, eagerly sought by aspiring politicians. 

Another attempt was made, and this time the reform 
attempted was more sweeping. Decemvirs were appointed, 
whose object was probably threefold: to establish a new chief- 
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magistracy in place of the consulate; to unite the orders by 
admitting plebeians to the highest office of state (four of the 
second set of Decemvirs were plebeians); and to limit the 
powers of the magistrates by codifying the laws, instead of 
leaving them to exercise justice at their discretion, as hereto- 
fore. The last of these succeeded; the others failed. And 
they could not but fail; because, while all the old officers, 
patrician and plebeian, — thus including the tribunes, — had 
made way for these new magistrates, and the poorer citizens 
were left without any protection, the old bad laws remained 
in force, — moderated somewhat in severity, to be sure, but in 
the main the same,— and the people were no better off than 
before the tribunes were first granted. Gross acts of tyranny 
convinced them of this, and the old form of government was 
restored, with little opposition. So a second noble opportunity 
was thrown away, and the vigor of a revolutionary spirit 
wasted in struggles about the form, while the substance re- 
mained untouched. 

It was the great misfortune of Rome that no statesman was 
found to do for her what Solon did for Athens, who by one 
act placed the relation of debtor and creditor, the tenure and 
alienation of land, and the coinage of the country, on so just 
and satisfactory a footing, that never thereafter was the state dis- 
turbed by dissensions from this source. The history of Rome 
shows us, on the other hand, only a‘succession of compromises 
and half-way measures, concessions as late and grudgingly 
yielded as possible, temporary expedients resorted to which 
seemed to grant while they really withheld, and never the prin- 
ciple which lay at the foundation of the abuses touched boldly 
and in a sincere spirit of reform. Never was the cancer which 
at last destroyed the state really healed. Only for a time, 
during the period of the real greatness of Rome, while the 
lustre of her conquests obscured the dark spots which had yet 
begun to spread, while the rulers of the state were as a whole 
really noble and wise and the people contented and prosper- 
ous, and while, above all, the numerous colonies, which served 
somewhat the purpose that “at the present day a comprehen- 
sive and carefully managed system of emigration would do,” 
provided from time to time for what would otherwise have 
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been a suffering and dangerous proletariate, the causes of evil 
were inoperative, although lying ready for a change of circum- 
stances to bring them into action. So, although we commonly 
consider the Licinian laws as the era of the consolidation of 
the Roman state, they formed in reality but one — the most 
important — of the various steps by which political equality 
was at last gained, while the efforts for social reform must be 
said, on the whole, to have failed. It was only, indeed, by 
making this a sort of “‘ omnibus bill” that the social questions 
were touched at all. The noble plebeians — the Licinii, Sextii, 
Marcii, Popillii, Plautii, ete. — were no longer satisfied with 
their senatorial rank and the powers and emoluments this 
gave them, and, in order to attain the curule offices, entered 
into a severe and protracted contest with their old associates, 
the patricians. To accomplish this, they must, like Clisthenes, 
“take the people into partnership,’ and incorporate social 
reforms, for which they personally cared nothing, with the 
political reforms with which the mass of the people had little 
concern. The coalition succeeded after a struggle of ten 
years, and from its success we may date the real greatness 
and prosperity of the republic. The curule offices and the 
three important religious corporations (the pontifices, augurs, 
and decemviri sacris faciundis) were by this and later enact- 
ments thrown open to the plebeians; the law of debt and 
credit was in time modified to a reasonable degree of mild- 
ness; the rate of interest was lowered; the amount of public 
land to be occupied by each citizen was restricted to five hun- 
dred jugera,— a regulation which soon fell into disuse ; and 
by a special and beneficent provision of the Licinian law, the 
sum already paid as interest was deducted from the principal. 
But more than this was demanded, and was not given. ‘ Cir- 
cumstances so clearly demanded the division of the domain- 
land then occupied, partly among the possessors up to a reason- 
able maximum amount, partly among the destitute (eigen- 
thumlosen) plebeians, but in either case as full property, the 
abolition in the future of the system of occupation, and .the 
establishment of a magistracy (Behérde) for the purpose of 
the immediate division of future acquisitions of domain, that 
the fault was certainly not in the judgment if these sweeping 
30 * 
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measures were not carried through. We cannot help remem- 
bering that it was the plebeian aristocracy — that is to say, 
itself a part of the class actually privileged with respect to 
the use of the domain — which proposed the new regulations, 
and that one of their originators himself, Caius Licinius Stolo, 
was found among those first condemned for exceeding the 
maximum of land; and we cannot help proposing the ques- 
tion whether the lawgivers acted quite honorably, and did not 
rather designedly avoid such a settlement of the troublesome 
question of the public lands as should be beneficial to all.” 
(p. 274.) However this may be, the coalition lasted no longer 
than was necessary to secure the desired results; the old patri- 
cian and plebeian aristocracy soon united again, and, as nobles 
or optimates, ruled the republic until its downfall. 

We have thus given an imperfect view of some of the most 
striking portions of Prof. Mommsen’s History, and have been 
led, by the importance of the subject and the generally erro- 
neous ideas which prevail upon it, to enter more fully into the 
subject of the social questions which agitated the Roman re- 
public in its early years than we at first intended. It is not 
too much to say that every chapter shows the same rich schol- 
arship, and clear and masterly tracing of cause and effect, with 
those we have examined; he touches nothing on which he does 
not throw some new light. If his style were as simple and 
clear as his ideas are at once deep and brilliant, we do not 
know what quality of an historian he could be said to lack. 
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Art. IV.— LITERATURE OF THE LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR. 


1. La Mort d'Arthure. The History of King Arthur and of the 
Knights of the Round Table. Compiled by Sir Tuomas Ma- 
LORY, Knt. Edited from the Text of the Edition of 1634, by 
THomas Wriaut, Esq., M. A., F.S. A., ete. London: John 
Russell Smith. 1858. 

2. The Age of Chivalry. Part I. King Arthur and his Knights. 
Part IT. The Mabinogeon. By Tuomas Butrincn. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1859. 

3. King Arthur. By Sir Epwarp Butwer Lytton, Bart. Phila- 
delphia: Hogan and Thompson. 18051. 

4. Idyls of the King. By Atrrep Tennyson. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. 1859. 


Mr. SHaron TurNeER, in his admirable History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, gives, with the conscientious care which distinguishes 
his research, all that can be authentically settled about King 
Arthur. It seems that he lived in the first half of the sixth 
century, a prince of the south of Britain, and head of a con- 
federation of British kings. His claim to distinction is that 
he fought against invading Saxons, and was successful in stay- 
ing for a while, though he could not prevent, their advance. 
He was a patriot and a brave warrior in his own little region, 
and has a place in its local history. He was mortally wounded, 
A. D. 542, in a battle with his nephew Medrawd, who had se- 
duced from him the affections of his wife, Gwenhyfar ; and he 
died in Glastonbury, whither his friends had carried hira from 
the field of Camlan to be healed of his hurt. There, six cen- 
turies later, by command of Henry II., they searched in the 
cemetery of the monastery, and found his bones, enclosed in’ 
hollowed oak, under a leaden cross which bore the inscription, 
“‘ Hic jacet sepultus inclytus Rex Arthurus, in insula Avallo- 
nia.”’ The skull showed how good a fighter he had been, for 
it bore the marks of nine closed wounds, beside the open cleft 
which had let in death. In the same grave were the bones of 
his wife, with her yellow hair perfect in form and color to the 
sight, but falling into dust in the hands of the monk who 
laid hold of it. This petty sovereign of South Wales was the 
actual Arthur. 
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The spurious Arthur is the work of Jeffry of Monmouth, in 
his lying chronicle, where, under the pretext of historical fact, 
the prince of a small district and barbarous tribe of South 
Britain is made the king of the whole land, conqueror of the 
Saxons, invader of Europe, and adversary of Rome. He 
drives foreign enemies from the island and makes them trib- 
utary, adds to his kingdom Ireland, Iceland, and the Orkneys, 
subdues Norway and Gaul, takes Paris, and is crossing the 
Alps, on his way to the Imperial City, when the news of his 
nephew’s revolt reaches him, and he returns home to be killed 
in Cornwall and buried in Avalon. 

But the real Arthur is the Arthur of romance. More real 
he than the actual historic king. For what the mind imagines 
has often more reality for it than what it believes. What 
it forms in itself is apt to be more to it than what is proved 
from outside. It holds closer intimacy and nearer relation 
with its own creations than with the supplies of the senses or 
the guests of the understanding. It draws a magic circle, 
where the finer intellect realizes things which the grosser part 
may not apprehend. In this charmed region Fancy revels in 
those 


“lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon, 
And spicéd dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon,” 


which are always more fresh and delicious than the coarse 
flavors of common life to the taste ; and here those 
“ violets, dim, 


But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath,” 


woo us with a perfume above the fragrance of mortal gardens. 

Here, too, Imagination, that master faculty of the soul, brings | 
us into such close relation with some grand play or stress of 
human power and passion, that Cordelia and Hamlet, Beatrice 

and Faust, become henceforth more real to the mind than our 

nearest neighbors and companions.. 

As with the individual, so with nations, this power of mak- 
ing things that are not as if they were, stores mind and heart 
with persons, scenes, and events of its fashioning, whose 
reality, for pleasure and for good use too, experience may not 
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match in its own kind. The men and deeds of national legend 
and of ethnic myths come home to the wits, affections, hu- 
mors, of the people. It is a blood-relationship ; they are never 
alien, but always welcome in their old and natural haunts. 
It is with reason that a nation’s ballads have been put, for living 
influence over social and civic life, above its laws. And it is 
in ballads, Volkslieder, and fables, songs of minstrelsy and 
the annals of story-tellers, that the life and fame of the real 
Arthur are set forth. They are the royal archives from 
whose records his chivalric glory and goodness draw the popu- 
lar interest and liking, throughout a boundless realm of pleas- 
ant imaginings and day-dreams. Here, among the mind’s 
marvels and the heart’s delights, he holds a sovereignty beside 
which the remote and dim state of that petty British chief 
makes no show. The prophecy of his epitaph is fulfilled, — 
“Rex quondam, rexque futurus,’”’ —‘ Once king, and king 
to be;” for here he continually rules in the full splendor of 
his court and bravery of his Round Table, a real presence to 
all children of Saxon and British stock, and to as many of 
their elders as are fortunate or wise enough to retain still 
something of the child in their hearts, and to carry along with 
them a little of that happy credulity which, in the nursery, 
heard with favor, 


‘“¢ When as King Arthur ruled the land, 
He was a goodly king,” 


and which, cultured to a more delicate fancy, enables them to 
read with delight these new Idyls, where his goodliness and 
gracious times are so fairly set forth. Here he is always “ Flos 
Regum,”’ — the Flower of Kings, — in comparison with whose 
splendid bloom many historic potentates are but “ kings of 
Ae and patches.” 

With this real Arthur the books at the head of this article 
have to do. Jeffry of Monmouth may be supposed to have 
gathered up in A. D. 1147, after his tedious way, and with 
feeble romancing of his own, a good deal of the floating story 
which for six centuries had been collecting around the name 
of the historic Arthur, and with fond exaggeration perpetu- 
ating the fame of his patriotism. This foolish chronicle of his 
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seems, however, to have done much good in this, that it set 
the fancy of singers and story-tellers to work. For shortly 
after his time many romances appear, written, for the most 
part, in the Anglo-Norman dialect, telling the tale of the 
“ Queste du St. Graal,” “ Lancelot du Lac,” and the “ Morte 
d@’Arthure,” with the life and deeds of Merlin the enchanter, 
and of many knights and dames like Tristan and Galahad, 
Isoude and Guinevere. These romances, and a mass of legend- 
ary verse and prose on the same theme of Arthur and his 
chivalry, furnish to one Sir Thomas Malory, in 1470, material 
for the compilation of a book “ oute of certeyne bookes of 
Frensshe and reduced into Englysshe,” which William Cax- 
ton, in 1485, printed in the Abbey of Westminster, with the 
title ‘La Mort Darthur.” Of this book many reprints have 
been made, the most famous of which is the elegant quarto 
edited by Southey. Beside these, certain translations of it 
into modern and readable English have appeared. Of these, 
the edition of 1634 furnishes Mr. Thomas Wright the basis of 
his handsome book, published last year in that “ Library of 
Old Authors” in which the London publisher, Smith, has 
given us old Chapman’s Homer, and many ancient books of 
worth, in a shape which fitly renews something of the quaint- 
ness of the original imprint. 

This “ La Morte d’Arthure” is the treasury of information 
concerning the king, his brave knights and lovely ladies, 
feasts, tourneys, wars, enchantments, and all the brilliant 
haps and sad mishaps of his life, court, and renowned Round 
Table. It is from this source that book-makers, story-writers, 
fabliasts, balladists, and poets have drawn their stories of Sir 
Tristram and his devotion to La Beale Isoude, and how Sir 
Lancelot and the queen joined their guilty loves,— of the 
young and pure knight, Sir Galahad, who was blessed with 
the sacrament from the holy chalice of the very blood shed by 
the Lord upon the cross, and how the Lady of Shalott died 
for love of Lancelot, and crafty Viviane shut up Merlin for 
herself, — with many other fables of strange adventure and 
magical fortune, fit to lead and please the fancy. 

Yet it does not merely feed the childish appetite for mar- 
vels, but answers the more mature wish, which exacts of fic- 
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tion that it should, even under the unsettled conditions of 
romance, keep something of the interest of that conflict which 
goes on by the mingled good and evil in men’s hearts and 
fates. It is not Fancy run wild, but, with all her lawless ma- 
gician-work and fairy extravagance, bound still to deal with 
and present, ‘“‘after what flourish her nature will,’ some 
memorial of that strife of human affections, powers, and des- 
tinies, in which are born equally the prose and commonplace 
with the poetry and heroism of life. ‘ Herein,” says Caxton, 
in the Prologue to his edition, “‘ may be seen noble chyvalrye, 
curtosye, humanyte, frendlynesse, hardynesse, love, frend- 
shyp, cowardyse, murdre, hate, vertue, synne.’”’ So much 
semblance of the unfanciful truth of things and enforcement 
from actual humanity these fanciful stories of elfdom have, to 
give real pleasure and profit, and to bear out the pious con- 
clusion of the Preface: “ But al is wryton for our doctryne, 
and for to beware that we falle not to vyse ne synne, but 
texercyse and folowe vertu, by whyche we may come and 
atteyne to good fame and renomme in thys lyf, and after thys 
shorte and transytorye lyf to come into everlastyng blysse in 
heven, the whyche he graunt us that reygneth in heven the 
blessed Trynyte. Amen.” 

From “ La Morte d’Arthure” Mr. Bulfinch has largely drawn 
for his excellent ‘‘ Age of Chivalry,’ which does for this por- 
tion of modern romance what “ The Age of Fable” did so 
well for the old mythology. The same refinement of taste and 
simplicity of style which marked the former book distinguish 
this. It contains the best and most characteristic stories of 
Arthur and his knights, cleared of what is tedious and excep- 
tionable. Perhaps the book can have no better praise than 
that it is sure of its place in the children’s libraries, on the 
same shelf, and in the same attractive dog-eared and shabby 
condition with the much beread and belent Arabian Nights 
and Child’s Own Book. But it will not lack the more dis 
criminating favor of those who judge it by its literary merit. 
Its introductory information upon the manners and customs 
of chivalry, the original sources of the legends, and the mythic 
history of England, is valuable, and the stories selected are 
among the most remarkable and interesting. They will be 
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esteemed for themselves and the genial pleasure they give, 
apart from the value which attaches to them for the suggestion 
they have given to poets like Bulwer and Tennyson. 

The second part of “ The Age of Chivalry” is chosen out 
of the Mabinogeon, a rather ill-sounding Welsh word, which 
means Prose Tales, and is the title of a collection of Welsh 
legends, among which are many Round-Table stories. These, 
in manuscript, were known for years to be buried in various 
libraries, and were at last brought to light and printed by a 
patriotic Mr. Owen, to be now given to English comprehen- 
sion in a translation by Lady Guest. They have an interest 
equal with, and rather fresher, than the fables of the Morte - 
d’Arthure, and readers will gladly make the confession which 
the American compiler hopes, “that he has laid them under 
no light obligation.”” Among them it is pleasant to find the 
original of the first of the Idyls of the King, — “ Enid.” 
These Mabinogeon have a more popular flavor than those 
from the History of Arthur and his Round Table, which came 
to the English through chansons, romances, and fabliaux in the 
Anglo-Norman tongue. They are less for knights and more 
for the people ; not minstrel songs so much as fireside stories. 
They have about them the cast of common life and ungentle 
manners, as well as of the splendor of chivalry and the bearing 
of nobles. There is a good deal of direct narration, sharp 
speech, and sturdy talk, with broad humor and _ practical 
joking, which smack of the people and their likings, and 
which appear so notably in ballads. In this fashion of the 
crowd, and in certain other respects, one is struck with a 
resemblance between these Welsh stories and the Oriental, — 
those of the Thousand and One Nights, for example. In both 
are the same brisk talk and pointed reply, and a like cumu- 
lative exaggeration in description. This, for instance, seems 
much after the Oriental fashion, where Kay tells the giant’s 
porter that he will know Bedwyr by the lance whose “ head 
will leave the shaft and draw blood from the wind, and de- 
scend upon the shaft again;””— and where ihe maiden Olwen 
is described: ‘* More yellow was her head than the flower of 
the broom, and her skin was whiter than the foam of the 
wave, and fairer her hands and her fingers than the blossoms 
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of the wood-anemone amidst the spray of the meadow-fountain. 
The eye of the trained hawk was not brighter than hers. 
Her bosom was more snowy than the breast of the swan, her 
cheek redder than the reddest roses. Whoso beheld her 
was filled with her love. Four white trefoils sprung up wher- 
ever she trod.”’ Or where Kilwich rides out: “ And in the 
youth’s hand were two spears of silver, sharp, well tempered, 
headed with steel, three ells in length, of an edge to wound 
the wind and cause blood to flow, and swifter than the fall of 
the dew-drop from the blade of reed-grass, when the dew of June 
is at the heaviest. And there was precious gold of the value 
of three hundred kine upon his shoes and upon his stirrups, 
from his knee to the tip of his toe. And the blade of grass 
bent not beneath him, so light was his courser’s tread, as he 
journeyed toward the gate of Arthur’s palace.” It would be 
worth while to have the comparison drawn for us between 
Northern and Gothic romance and fairy-story, and Eastern 
tales of magic. No branch of historic study is more interest- 
ing than questions of race and language. There is a certain 
sustained fascination in following any of the leads of ethno- 
logical research among those great Asiatic emigrations, and 
those pursuits of tribe after tribe — Scythian, Gothic, Sla- 
vonic — to the west and north of Europe. In this research 
all folk-lore of myths and traditions in song or story is found 
of express value. And in those Welsh stories, growing up 
among a people first known, out of Asia, about the Euxine, 
and called by Homer and Herodotus Kippépior, then named 
by the Romans Cimmerii, in Western Europe Kimbri, and at 
last in Britain known as Cymry, there should be discoverable 
some trace of family resemblance with the stories of Persia and 
India. But the moral difference is greater than any formal 
likeness, and very striking between the enervation of life, 
sentiment, and fancy in the one, and the masculine vigor 
in the other. It is the contrast between the Palm and the 
Oak, land of the Sun and land of Frost, passion and the con- 
trolled will, fatalism and self-reliance. Ali or Hassan, finding 
himself in love, is apt to have his reason wander, falls into a 
swoon at the sight of the loved one, and when he awakes 
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recites the dismallest verses, or, in absence, writes from “ her 

emaciated slave ” : — 

“ The heart is contracted ; and solicitude extended ; and the eye sleepless; 
and the body wearied ; 


And patience cut short; and disjunction continued ; and reason deranged ; 
and the heart snatched away.” 


But in the North, Lancelot unhorses knight after knight, in 
loyalty to Guinevere ; or, out of simple friendliness to love- 
lorn Elaine, will wear on his helmet into the thick of chival- 
rous fight her sleeve of scarlet set with pearls. The flower 
of the broom, foam of the wave, wood-anemone, meadow-foun- 
tain, and white trefoil, in the aspect of Cymryc Olwen, which 
is Eastern in the cumulation of its details, show with a tem- 
pered, cool, and pure loveliness, in characteristic contrast of 
North to Orient, with this hot, luscious beauty of the Lady 
Badoura of Balsora: * A fair damsel, like the moon when it 
appeareth in its fourteenth night, with joined eyebrows and 
languishing eyelids, and a bosom like two pomegranates; she 
had thin lips like two pieces of carnelian, a mouth like the seal 
of Solomon, and a set of teeth that would sport with the reason 
of the poet and prose-writer.”” Such differences in the sur- 
face-work of the external fancy are but typical of the deeper 
contrasts in the character of thought and feeling, and the qual- 
ity and meaning of life, through the whole range of Northern 
romance, compared with Oriental fable. The similitudes are 
mostly formal, while the unlikeness is intrinsic and essential. 

These Mabinogeon are entertaining stories, but, beside being 
pleasant to read, they are of worth and interest as fine speci- 
mens of the ancient legends which are at once the people’s 
children and their teachers. In selecting them from the large 
and expensive English volumes, Mr. Bulfinch has rendered 
good service, and has done his work in a manner which seems 
to prove it a labor of love. We wish he might have given us 
more of them. ‘The history of Charlemain and his peers, 
which he promises, will doubtless be given in the same excel- 
lent manner, and be received with like favor. 

In all this legend which has gathered around the name of 
Arthur, making the mythic hero hold a more real place and 
power in the world than the historic king, the poets have, from 
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the first, found abundant suggestion and illustration. Their 
works, from the sing-song ballad of ‘ The Boy and the Mantle ”’ 
to the stately cantos of ‘‘ The Faerie Queen,” have proved, with 
greater or less pretension and value, what an attraction this old 
stock of English romance has been to the finer and the coarser 
poetic fancy and sympathy. The greater poets, who have given 
up their quick and delicate wits to the attraction, have ren- 
dered the people’s household word a charm in literature, —a 
word to conjure with, and furnish the poetry of our language 
with some of its most beautiful forms and heroic or gracious 
spirits, to adorn it with most splendid or lovely scenes, and to 
make it move in all the gracefullest motions or stateliest 
marches with the procession of sweet experiences or grand 
events. 

Spenser’s great poem shows how he drew from this ancient 
spring ; and in his Preface we find him writing to Raleigh, that, 
having it in mind in his book * to fashion a gentleman or noble 
person in vertuous and gentle discipline,” he has chosen the 
“ Historye of King Arthure as most fitte for the excellency of 
his person,” and in him will “labour to pourtraict the image 
of a brave knight, perfected in the twelve Morall Vertues, as 
Aristotle has devised.”’ Milton’s fancy looked in this direction 
before his imagination sought the height of that great argu- 
ment of his epic; for he confesses that his mind, ‘in the spa- 
cious circuit of her musing,’’ among other attempts, cast about 
to see “what king or knight before the Conquest might be 
chosen, in whom to lay the pattern of a Christian hero.”” We all 
know the appreciation which Scott, joining antiquarian zest with 
poetic feeling, had of our ancient stories, and we have all en- 
joyed his use of them. The two famous instances, in our day, 
of the favor in which the poets have held them are the “ King 
Arthur ” of Bulwer, and the “ Idyls of the King” by Tenny- 
son. Such works prove the rich suggestiveness of that popular 
fiction, which to the North and its poetry has proved what the 
fable of Charlemain and his Paladins has been to the South. 
The first of them its author calls “ the child of my most cherished 
hopes, to which I deliberately confide the task to uphold, and 
the chance to continue, its father’s name.” The “ Idyls” are 
the large and charming fulfilment of the promise, in earlier vol- 
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umes, of those excellent poems, ** The Lady of Shalott,” ‘ Sir 
Galahad,” and a few others on themes drawn from the same 
fair old traditions. 

We cannot tell if, in the years since he first gave his “ King 
Arthur ”’ to its readers, Bulwer has found reason to doubt the 
soundness of this profession of faith in it, as the sustaining 
point of his repute in the world of letters. If, comparing the 
reception given to his poem, and the quality of it, with the 
value set upon his later novels and their excellence, he 
still stakes himself upon the verse rather than the prose, he 
only proves himself in that mistake into which so many au- 
thors have fallen, and which made Milton set his * Paradise 
Regained” above the greater ‘* Paradise Lost.” 

* “The Caxtons” seems the turning-point of his prose, where 
it enjoys relief — and the reader with it—from the artificial- 
ness, not to speak of graver faults, which is conspicuous in the 
structure, action, and sentiment of his earlier works. Not un- 
duly forcing any contrast or resemblance between the poetry 
and the prose, we must say that the poem is not free from this 
incubus. It is dull, it must be confessed. And it is so, more 
than from any other reason, because it wants that reality 
which the exaggerated tale of magic or romance must have, 
equally with the solemn lifelikeness of a great tragedy, in 
order to command any large interest in its wild action, or 
lively sympathy with its fanciful actors. It lacks the reality 
of the maker’s own presence within the circle of the people, 
deeds and events which he fashions and arranges, as it were, 
ordering his own life into their moods and motions, infusing 
something of his own personality, his passion, capacity, thought, 
emotion, will; and so, if not on the lower ranges and colored 
clouds of fancy, yet on the upper levels and in the rare ether 
of a soaring imagination, proving communion with the Infinite 
Artist, and the gift of His inspiration, by creations which are 
faithful semblances of His “living souls.” The writer of 
“ King Arthur” is not Poet in the old and deep significance of 
Maker. He has a deft hand at arranging what old-time story 
and song furnish, and a skilful wit in managing what his own 
new information from all quarters and his wide learning pro- 
vide; a clever fancy, also, though not of the finest and most 
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delicate, to depict startling situations and pleasing or frightful 
scenes and scenery, with abundant sentiment of a rather con- 
ventional complexion, and some show of philosophy ; manifest 
capableness and facility throughout, but not the higher free- 
dom, force, and enjoyment of the mind in its deeds. ‘‘ One of 
his best efforts,’ we might say in the common phrase, but with 
a touch of criticism and even satire in it. Plainly a work; 
though doubtless a labor of love, since none other would appear 
with so careful and benedictory a preface. He stands outside of 
his work, showing a nice constructive ability in its details, and 
apt management of its course, but with little of that power to 
penetrate within the order of the mind’s fictions, to overrule 
with personal power and inspire as with spiritual life, which 
turns the work of faculty into.the play of genius. We also, 
with him, stand outside, admiring his skill, — sometimes, it 
may be, lost in the beauty of the sight and interest of the 
action, — but “‘ most like a tired child at a show,” and rarely 
moved save as by puppet-play and painted scene. 

The poem has the orthodox twelve books, and for interest 
hinges, for the most part, on the adventures of Arthur in his 
search, ordered by Merlin, after the diamond sword of the 
Lady of the Lake, the silver shield of Thor, and the young 
playmate-guide of his own infancy. The events of this search, 
proceeding in strange lands and in stranger caverns and waters 
under the earth, are complicated with the fortunes of Lancelot 
and Gawaine, who follow the king, and by the various move- 
ments of a war which, in his absence, rages between the Christian 
Britons and the infidel invading Saxons. With all the wonder 
truth must be inwoven, according to the canon of Gothic ro- 
mance, “whose most prominent attribute,’ as the Preface 
states it, “‘is fondness for an interior or double meaning, and 
which, where it accepts a marvel, always insinuates a type.”’ 
Therefore, the gem-falchion which Arthur seeks in the sparry 
caves of the lake is the sword of honorable repute, which 
gives to its owner the name of ‘ Fame-conqueror in the halls 
of Time.” The silver shield for which he journeys to the 
frozen North is the shield of Freedom, —a talisman which in- 
sures to him the liberty of his people, as prophecy and earnest 
of a free future to Britain. And the golden-haired playmate, 
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recovered at the iron gate of Death, is the guide to Happiness, 
incarnated in the form of the “ destined soother,’ woman. In 
like manner of Type always waiting upon Marvel, the war of 
Cymry with Saxon may typify the toils and glories of Patriot- 
ism; minstrel Caradoc may be the symbol of the poct’s mission 
to inspire the people to noble deed and living; Lancelot may 
serve for an image of faithful friendship, and Gawaine show 
the humorous in life set off against its strifes and solemnities. 
He is the merry-man of the poem; yet, from the quality of the 
fun, rather slow of motion and of ponderous make, one might 
judge this Celtic name foisted on some sober Teuton. No 
skeleton of a sketch can, however; intimate the chaos of fast- 
following events and thick-crowding personages, phantasmal 
scene-shiftings and theatric exits and entrances, which distract 
the attention, and preclude, if not all artistic grace, yet all 
artistic completeness. 

There is still enjoyment to be derived from the book,—a 
good deal, if not of the finest kind. While it is a disturbed, 
unsatisfactory remembrance of conventional scenic artifice, 
and unartistic huddled confusion, which, on the whole, we 
have to carry away from its reading, yet many passages might 
be picked out, of musical rhythm, delicate fancy, pure senti- 
ment, high thought. The learning in it is admirable, though 
not gracefully worn, like Milton’s, which he carries off as 
grave embroidery on his singing robes, giving them more 
ample fall and richness. It is always praiseworthy, such 
gathering together of material as “ King Arthur” shows, — 
such command of resources, acquaintance with precedents, 
careful mingling of details, study of effects, nice structure ot 
polished verse, — above all, such conscientious purpose and 
labor; but in it all, we have to confess the impression of 
mechanism and declamation. We are not moved to delight 
and admiration by that poetic insight which uses all useful 
things with an imperial sway, and is never encumbered or led 
astray by them. The knowledge so remarkable here in 
amount and range, and the skill so notable for the deftness of 
its handling, show the poet well informed, but not “ the vision 
and the faculty divine.” 
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The “Idyls of the King” do not claim a place among the 
greater products of the high poetic art, which, ‘ submitting the 
shows of things to the desires of the mind,” rules the furnish- 
ings of nature and of information or experience tothe service 
of ideas. Their maker is not, for this time and his present 
purpose, prophet or philosopher, ministering to fine incite- 
ment or deep instruction, but singer, to our delight. And his 
entertainment is satisfying,— not empty music, which plays 
about the ear, but song full of meaning, which reaches the 
heart and sets our sympathies vibrating to the sweet fancies, 
noble feelings, and brave or loving actions, the kind humani- 
ties, fair courtesies, and pure pieties, the idealized chivalry 
and gentlehood of that Golden Age of song and story, which 
puts the ideal into the practice of its men and manners. | 

These songs recall nothing of the pathos of buried affection 
which, in the “‘ In Memoriam,” pursues its solemn search, its 
sometimes morbidly anxious, agonized questioning of spiritual 
mysteries ; nothing of the deep insight into the danger which 
dogs the unhallowed intellect, in the “ Palace of Art;’’ noth- 
ing of the earnest warning drawn from moral loss and death, 
in the “ Vision of Sin.” They are not the poetic garb around 
the prose of a reform cause or movement in society, — as 
the parable of “‘ The Princess”’ portrays the strife and recon- 
ciling of manly and womanly duties, rights and pleasures. 
Nor do they bring back a note of the perplexed discords to 
which sick passion, compounded of fierce hate and fiercer love, 
sets itself in “ Maud.” But, marked by a wonderful and 
characteristic fancy, in all its exuberant play of crowding 
incidents, scenes, and people, by a subtile dramatizing of 
quick and varied thought and feeling, by vividest speech and 
action, they rank with the “ Mariana in the South” and 
“ The Brook,” with the “* Ulysses” and “ GEnone.”” Reviewers 
have compared them to the songs of Homer. And, in the 
first flush of delightful reading, one says to himself that the 
old Greeks could have had no keener pleasure in the verse 
which chanted their ancient traditions. It is, however, a 
daring comparison between idyllic melodies and epic har- 
mony. Yet if that Poet within a Poem, who sits with his 
friends, on a Christmas eve, in the earlier story, —‘ The 
Epic,’ — and, 
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“ mouthing out his hollow oes and aes, 
Deep-chested music,” 


reads to them “* Morte d’Arthur,” may be at all identified with 
Tennyson himself, (as we have lately heard of his reading, of 
a morning, one of these Idyls to his friends in his Isle-of- 
Wight home,) we have his own word for it that they are 
** Homeric echoes,’ though faint; and we consent to that, 
though not to their being 


“ nothing worth, 
Mere chaff and draff, much better burnt.” 


All who have found their pleasure in that fancy which has 
borne these poems, and which seems the finest in our litera- 
ture, except perhaps that which shows of so perfect a quality 
in “St. Agnes Eve,” must remember those four poems, in 
Tennyson’s earlier volumes, of subjects taken from our Arthur 
legends. Many have wished that the artist might work more 
deeply the quarry from which he had struck out such graceful 
and strong shapes. That wish the Idyls answer, with the 
same brilliant picture-play which is so captivating in the 
weird vision of “The Lady of Shalott,’ and so entrancing in 
the fair apparition of the very joy and song of spring in 
“‘Guinevere’s Maying,’’ — with the high tone of thought so 
impressive in “ Morte d’Arthur,” and with the religious 
sentiment so holy in “ Sir Galahad.” And that their so ad- 
mirable gift may not suffer in its presentation, it is offered in 
a surpassing harmony and perfect adaptation of verse, and set 
forth with that perfection of art in which their author excels 
all poets of this day. 

His is not only the structural art of external form, mate- 
rial fitness ; but the essential art of interior coherence, moral 
and spiritual congruity. In these Idyls it appears in direct 
contrast with the artifice of the “ King Arthur,” and proves 
the difference between a poem and arhymed novel. To Ten- 


-nyson the old stories have been a cherished germ of poetic 


beauty and power, which, warmed by the glow of his mind 
and responding to every genial affinity and influence there, 
rewards its culture by a fair growth and symmetrical unfold- 
ing. ‘To Bulwer they seem so much material to be made over ; 
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as though from the old stock he had plucked as much bloom 
and greenness as he could find, or as little as he could appre- 
ciate, and placed it, with what formal ornament he had, in 
the dry garden of his artificial and fanciful design. The two 
poems are the antithesis of art and rhetoric. <A subtile-witted 
friend says that the difference between them is the difference 
between a rose and a dahlia. There is in this more symbolic 
truth than fanciful analogy. A dahlia is the most artificial- 
looking flower in the garden, most often likened to wax or 
velvet, exactly rewarding and always suggesting the tampering 
of florists, — drawing the roving eye by superficial gorgeous- 
ness, not chaining long regard with sweet breath and fragrant 
sentiment ;— a flower without the marvel of color which lies in 
delicate shading ; without the grace of various form and bend- 
ing stalk; with no reserve of beauty, but giving all its worth 
at once, within the formal set of its crimped leaves. But a 
rose always looks natural, grown up by its own sweet will, 
not put together and painted by the gardener’s skill; even 
when he has done his best and curiousest, it asserts the tri- 
umph of Nature, showing how she deigns to reward and to 
tempt again the patience and labor of Art, and is still, in the 
conservatory as at the road-side, her darling and pride; it 
withholds its beauty, and makes a mystery of it, in the mani- 
fold curves and convolutions of its petals, — recesses where 
the color may lurk and deepen, inviting the search to the 
heart, where the 





“hue angrie and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye,” 


or a tempered and soft delicacy of creamy tints falls upon the 
sight like healing; it is the most unconventional of flowers, 
never wearisome with monotonous obtrusion of one type, 
unfolding ever some new refreshment or charm. 

This floral contrast touches the salient differences between 
the two poems. But if we were, out of the body of them, 
to select what might best express their unlikeness, we should 
take a characteristic song from each, and set them side by 
side. One should be Elaine’s, where the lily maid of Astolat 
sighs out all the mingled and confused bliss and pain of her 
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of so fine a spiritual mystery, and put it in form with a deli- 


| 
love-lorn state. It shows how genius can pluck out the heart 
cacy in which there is no hint of jar or flaw : — 


“THE SONG OF LOVE AND DEATH. 


“ Sweet is true love, though given in vain, in vain ; 
And sweet is death who puts an end to pain: 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 


“ Love, art thou sweet ? then bitter death must be: 
Love, thou art bitter; sweet is death to me. 
O Love, if death be sweeter, let me die. 


4 “ Sweet love, that seems not made to fade away, 
: Sweet death, that seems to make us loveless clay, 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 


“ T fain would follow love, if that could be ; 
I needs must follow death, who calls for me ; 
Call and I follow, I follow ! — let me die.” 


The other song should be the lament, in “ King Arthur,” 
; where the Etruscans, in their secret glen of the Alps, mourn 
ih for the royal maid, Aigle, whose love also is fatal to her. It 
proves what may be done with consummate elegance by talent 
| equipped with graceful and correct classic learning, and skilled 
| in all precepts which may prevent any slip from traditional 
| ‘proprieties. We select four stanzas from “ The Etrurian 
Neniz ” : — 
“ Where art thou, pale and melancholy ghost ? 
No funeral rites appease thy tombless clay ; 


Unburied, glidest thou by the dismal coast, 
O exile from the day ? 


‘‘ There, where the voice of love is heard no more, 
Where the dull wave moans back the eternal wail, 

Dost thou recall the summer suns of yore, 

Thine own melodious vale ? 


1] “ Thine are the nuptials of the dreary shades, 
Of all thy groves what rests ?— the cypress tree ! 
As from the air a strain of music fades, 
Dark silence buries thee ! 


‘« Slow swells the sorrowing Neniz’s chanted strain, 
: Time with slow flutes our leaden footsteps keep ; 
1 Sad earth, whate’er the happier heaven may gain, 
| Hath but a loss to weep.” 
: 
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Beside Elaine’s song, there are three others in these new 
poems of Tennyson, which, by melody of verse, fineness of sen- 
timent, and exactness of expression, assert their place with 
those matchless songs in ‘¢ The Princess.” May not these four 
serve, in some sort, as index to the “ Idyls of the King,’’ and 
as illustrative of their poetic excellence? Enid’s song of 
‘‘ Fortune and her wheel” may tell what poor estate and noble 
pride waited on her maidenhood, but recall also the equal dig- 
nity and steadfastness with which her wifely love patiently bore 
or joyfully met the turning fortunes of Geraint’s frown or favor. 


“ Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel, and lower the proud ; 
Turn thy wild wheel through sunshine, storm, and cloud ; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 


“ Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel, with smile or frown ; 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 


“ Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands ; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands ; 
For man is man, and master of his fate. 


“Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd ; 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the cloud ; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate.” 


Vivien’s song of “ Trust me not at all, or all in all,’ may 
summon the story of her harlot love, whose craft, feigning 
the persuasions of true affection, turns the wise man to a fool, 
and tempts Merlin, through his passion, to the loss of “ life 
and use and name and fame.” 


‘¢In Love, if Love be Love, if Love be ours, 
Faith and unfaith can ne’er be equal powers: 
Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. 


“Tt is the little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And, ever widening, slowly silence all. 


“ The little rift within the lover’s lute, 
Or little pitted speck in garnered fruit, 
That rotting inward slowly moulders all. 


“Tt is not worth the keeping: let it go: 
But shall it? Answer, darling, answer, no. 
And trust me not at all, or all in all.” 
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Elaine’s song of “ Love and Death,” already quoted, may 
bring to mind that earlier swan-song of the Lady of Shalott, — 


“a carol, mournful, holy, 
Chanted loudly, chanted lowly, 
Till her blood was frozen slowly, 
And her eyes were darkened wholly, 
Turned to towered Camelot; ” 





and narrate in little the long story and all the bitter-sweet of 
her true love (but fatal) for Lancelot. And the novice’s song 
to the Queen, of “ Late! so late!” may, in its long-drawn 
pleading and tearful lament of the foolish virgins, fixed in 
their doom of outer darkness, call up all Guinevere’s guilty 
love, and her inexorable outlawry from Arthur’s presence and 
from fair repute. 
“ Late, late, so late! and dark the night and chill! 


Late, late, so late! but we can enter still. 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 


“ No light had we: for that we do repent ; 
And learning this, the bridegroom will relent. 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 





“No light: so late! and dark and chill the night ! 
O let us in, that we may find the light! 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 





“‘ Have we not heard the bridegroom is so sweet ? 
O let us in, though late, to kiss his feet ! 
No, no, too late! ye cannot enter now.” 


The charm of these lyrics is matched by the charm of the 
poems in which they are set. Since their midsummer publi- 
cation, that charm has worked with many among the hills and 
at the sea-side, where the loveliness or sublimity of nature 
mingled with the grace and power of their art, and criticism 
had no place. Yet, with any surroundings, even he who is 
nothing if not critical must cease from his office in the pres- 
ence of so full and pure an enjoyment, It is the inherent 
purpose of the Idyls to give a refined and genial delight. And 
this they must continue to serve, with the large bounty of 
their joined poetic strength and beauty. 
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Art. V.—FRENCH PREACHERS. 


Portraits Littéraires des plus Célebres Prédicateurs contemporains, et 
Etudes sur la Prédication au XIX® Siecle. Par M. v’Appst C. 
Martin. Paris. 1858. 8vo. pp. 384. 


In a recent issue* we offered some views of the modern 
French pulpit, and discussed the general characteristics of 
French preaching. The discussion of that subject seems to 
require, as an appropriate supplement, some notice of the most 
eminent pulpit orators in France, both in the Catholic and 
Protestant churches. Very few of these are familiar, even by 
name, to American readers, and of not more than three or 
four have any works been translated. The great French 
preachers, if known at all beyond the limits of the Empire, 
are known only by the merest fragments of their sayings. 
Channing is read by the Catholics of France, and their lead- 
ing journals explain his views and illustrate his genius. But 
where is the Protestant journal, in England or America, which 
has taken heed of the recent loss to the French Church in the 
death of Father Ravignan, in every respect one of the most 
remarkable men of the present century, and comparable to 
the best of Catholic saints? The American press has given 
a selection from the sermons of Adolph Monod, that gen- 
tle and charitable mystic, the’ John of the Oratoire; but in 
vain we look for any account in our tongue of Colani of Stras- 
burg, a far more able thinker and eloquent writer than Monod. 
The best French preachers are not the best known; and most 
of the names that we mention will doubtless seem wholly new. 

We shall be compelled, in the limited space allowed us, to 
confine our notices of the eminent French preachers to a dozen 
names among the Catholics and a half-dozen among the Prot- 
estants, though this number by no means includes all who are 
worthy of mention. There are twenty preachers in Paris 
alone who surpass, in all the qualities of good oratory, the 
Rev. Mr. Bellew and his associates, so graphically illustrated 
in the work of Rev. Henry Christmas. The Basils and Chry- 
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sostoms of London would be dull at St. Roch or Notre Dame. 
We shall restrict our notices to living preachers, omitting to 
speak even of the recent dead, whose eulogies have not ceased 
in the churches. 

Of the Catholic preachers, the most famous, if not the most 
gifted, is the Dominican Lacordaire. We hardly know whether 
it is proper to class him among living preachers, since a loss 
of voice has practically excluded him from this function, and 
there seems to be but small prospect of his resuming his place 
in the pulpits of Paris. Excessive labors and hardships have 
worn upon a constitution never very firm, and at the age of 
fifty-seven he is an old man, and has outlived his power as a 
preacher. His life has been one of strange changes and incon- 
sistencies. Asa child, he was noted equally for his love of 
books and for his indifference to religion; and his profane jokes 
greatly disturbed the soul of his pious mother. At the college 
in Dijon, while he surpassed all his fellows and won all the 
prizes, he made no secret of his infidelity, and openly declared 
that Christianity was an absurdity and God a chimera. Ad- 
mitted at nineteen years of age a partner with Guillemin, one 
of the leading lawyers of Paris, he startled this friend, at their 
first interview, by declaring that “ he did not believe in God.” 
The ability and industry of the young advocate were compen- 
sation, however, for his scepticism. He made a most success- 
ful entrance upon his career at the bar, and great hopes were 
formed of his future eminence; nevertheless, some eighteen 
months after he began his practice as a lawyer, he startled his 
friend again by announcing that he had made up his mind to 
leave the law and become a priest, — that the former infidel 
was now a Christian and a Catholic. How the change had 
come he did not tell. But his resolution was taken; he en- 
tered, as a pensioner, the Seminary of St. Sulpice; and, after 
three years of diligent study, varied by frequent disputes 
with his teachers and his fellow-students, who marvelled at 
and feared his free style of discussion, he took priest’s orders 
in 1827, and became the chaplain, first of a convent, and then 
of a college in Paris. At one time, like most ardent and way- 
ward French youths, he thought of emigrating to America and 
finding occupation as a missionary to the Indians; but he was 
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persuaded by Lamennais, whose intimate friend he had become, 
to relinquish this Quixotic project, and join in the noble task 
of regenerating the Catholic Church at home. After the Revo- 
lution of July he became one of the leading contributors to 
Lamennais’s new journal, ‘“ The Future,” the motto of which 
was ‘ God and Liberty ;”’ and shortly after amazed the Royal 
Court of Paris by petitioning to be allowed to return to the 
bar, that he might plead there more effectually the cause of 
the Church. He did not propose to relinquish his priestly 
functions, but only to join the functions of his former and 
his present office. This novel request was vehemently dis- 
cussed, but in the end very properly refused. The next eccen- 
tricity of Lacordaire, in which he had the help of Montalem- 
bert and De Coux, ardent and enthusiastic young men like 
himself, was the establishment of a “free school,’’ without 
leave or license, in which he proposed to give free education to 
children of both sexes and all classes, and save them from the 
immoral and infidel influences of the ‘“‘ government schools.” 
The institution was opened, and pupils flocked to it from all 
quarters; when one day, in the midst of his class, Lacordaire 
was surprised by a visit from the commissary of police, with a 
notice to the pupils to disperse. A sharp conflict of words 
ensued ; force was employed; the school was broken up; a 
prosecution was ordered; and, in spite of his brave and _ bril- 
liant plea, the enthusiast had to pay a light fine as the penalty 
of his experiment. 

In company with Lamennais, Lacordaire went to Rome in 
the year 1832, to vindicate their journal against the terrible 
sentence of the Pope. But instead of coming back, like his 
friend, a rebel and a foe to the Holy See, he came back a de- 
voted servant, hastened to break friendship with the apostate, 
and to recant all his heretical opinions. He turned himself 
now to preaching, and with such success that in the year 1835 
he was invited by the Archbishop to the pulpit of Notre Dame, 
the highest honor in this kind in France. The annual “ Con- 
ferences” of this cathedral are attended, not only by a large, 
but by a highly cultivated audience, composed of the social 
and literary aristocracy of Paris. To preach in such a pres- 
ence was a severe ordeal for one so new in the work. But 
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Lacordaire was equal to it, and his first series of sermons 
caused a sensation such as no similar discourses had caused 
within the century. The boldness of statement, the luxuriance 
of imagery, the introduction of all sorts of topics, political, 
educational, financial, — railroads, banks, and battles, — the 
utter defiance of all recognized rules of pulpit oratory, while 
they attracted crowds to the services, alarmed the guardians 
of the Church, and they sought how they might “chain this 
lion.”” It was impossible to calculate the extravagances of 
such an erratic genius. Another freak of Lacordaire soon 
relieved the Church of this difficulty. He determined to go 
to Rome, to renounce the regular priesthood, and to become 
a Dominican friar, vowing himself so the more firmly to the 
work of preaching, while he released himself from episcopal 
authority. After a reasonable noviciate in the Convent of the 
Minerva, in which Lacordaire was able to write a splendid 
biography of the Saint whose name he assumed, “ Father 
Dominic ”’ came back to his place at Notre Dame, and revived 
by new “‘ conferences ”’ the fame of his former eloquence. He 
had changed in form and countenance, so that they hardly 
recognized him; and his meagre body scarcely needed the 
additions of the tonsure and the white robe to take the guise 
of sanctity. But his weak voice grew stronger as he went on, 
his fiery eye kindled, and the wondering audience could see 
that change of vocation had not changed the man. Repeating 
his discourses in several of the provincial cities, everywhere he 
made the same impression ; and it is said that at Nancy the 
people for sixty miles around came to hear him. 

In spite of his rupture with Lamennais, Lacordaire retains 
many of the obnoxious ideas of the school of thinkers with 
which he was formerly associated. His most recent sermons, 
not less than his speech as a member of the Constituent As- 
sembly in 1848, show that he is a republican at heart, and a 
romanticist in style. The ecclesiastical rulers dread his influ- 
ence, while they are proud of his eloquence. The character- 
istics of his oratory are brilliancy of coloring, copious illus- 
tration, an intense force of expression, an extraordinary 
command of vast resources, and a love of sudden turns and 
startling paradoxes. He has in excess what the French call 
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esprit. One of his critics says of him, that he has this “ des 
pieds a la téte, sur les lévres, et jusqu’au bout des ongles; 
s'il osait, il en mettrait @ toutes les lignes de ses discours.” 
His manner is extemporaneous. He begins slowly, in a low 
tone, and with no animation or gesture ; but warms as he pro- 
ceeds, until his voice becomes strong and sonorous, and his 
whole frame quivers with passion. He loves controversy, and 
is never more at home than when conscious of pleading a dif- 
ficult cause, or arguing against some popular fallacy. The five 
volumes of sermons which he has printed have no value as ex- 
positions of a system, or as specimens of close and consistent 
reasoning; but they are models of earnest, effective, and mag- 
netic preaching. They remind us in more than one respect of 
the discourses of a preacher of our own body, whose views con- 
cerning the Theatre, the Suspense of Faith, and the Broad 
Church, have given rise of late to so much inquiry and debate. 

Next to Lacordaire, perhaps the most remarkable living 
French preacher is the Jesuit Combalot. Few would imagine 
that the quiet occupant of a second-story chamber in the Rue 
Madame at Paris, living a half-romantic cenobite life with an 
only sister, and now rarely appearing in the pulpit except in 
the annual caréme, was for ten years the rival of the great 
Dominican, justifying by his vehemence and his power the 
phrase of “a lion roaring against hell.”” He is the son of that 
Louis Combalot who saved his father’s life before the Revo- 
lutionary tribunal, in 1793, by offering to die in his’ father’s 
stead. The Abbé Theodore, born in August, 1798, and now 
sixty-one years old, was a preacher even in his childhood. 
At eight years of age he used to delight his schoolmates by 
off-hand sermons from the top of the staircase. His studies 
all tended to this vocation. At seventeen he received the 
tonsure ; at twenty-two, by a special dispensation, he was 
ordained priest; and at twenty-four he was at the head of the 
Seminary at Grenoble, and widely known for his prodigious 
learning and his precocious genius. All at once he gave up 
his chance of preferment in the Church, and amazed his 
friends by joining the Order of Jesuits. He did this that 
he might have more time and freedom for missionary labor ; 
and for five years he travelled as an itinerant preacher all over 
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France, announcing the regeneration of faith, and confuting 
atheism. The influence of Lamennais, whom he adored, was 
visible in his ideas and his manner alike. The bishops were 
charmed to win such a coadjutor; the fame of his multiplied 
conversions came before long to the ears of the king, and he 
was sent for to preach the Lenten sermons in the chapel of the 
Tuileries. This series of discourses added to his renown; 
and when the Revolution of July broke out, many looked to 
him as a master spirit of the new order of things. But the 
excommunication which the Pope had fulmined against La- 
mennais was repeated by the Bishop of Grenoble against the 
friend of the heretic; and the Jesuit, who had furnished 
to L’ Avenir some of its sharpest articles, was frightened, ar- 
rested in his course, and driven to more than concessions, — 
to base and servile treachery. More contemptible vitupera- 
tion and insult cannot be found in literature than the letters 
which Combalot addressed to his former friend. They show, 
indeed, in the words of his biographer, an “ ulcerated ’’ heart, 
and are in strange contrast with the pretended “ charity ”’ of 
this apostle. As the reward of his servility, Combalot has 
preached before the Pope, and has the honorable title of 
‘‘ Apostolic Vicar.”” He has published very little, —only a 
volume or two of dogmatic philosophy, and one volume of 
‘‘ Conferences upon the Attributes of the Virgin;”’ and his 
fame as a pulpit orator would suffer, if judged by this volume. 
His sermons—so says his biography — would not stand the 
test of printing. His power is in his delivery,— his voice, 
rich, deep, and varying in its tones, his imposing presence, 
his magnificent head, and his air of profound conviction. 
He seems in the pulpit a “ Christian athlete.’ Sometimes he 
shocks his delicate hearers by vulgarities which are allowed 
by no models, and sometimes he alarms them by the fierceness 
of his oratory. This violence of expression has more than 
once brought him into trouble; and it gave him, on one oc- 
casion, a month’s imprisonment. He keeps more closely to 
the Scriptures than Lacordaire, and has far less of fantastic 
imagery. His last public course of sermons which we have 
seen noticed was at St. Sulpice, in the Lent of 1855. 

A preacher of a quite different order is Peter Louis Coeur, 
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Bishop of Troyes, surnamed by one writer “ the Cyprian of the 
nineteenth century.” Few prelates of France have received 
more honors or won more praises from the cultivated classes. 
A fastidiously pure taste, close logical arrangement, and care- 
ful preparation, mark all his pulpit performances. He is never 
betrayed into any extravagance, and his manner is conver- 
sational rather than declamatory. Though his annual Lenten 
courses extend over a period of thirty years, he has published 
nothing but a few fragments of a work on “ Rationalism and 
Mysteries,” and the estimate of his gifts as a pulpit orator 
must come from the enthusiastic testimonies of those who 
have heard him. His address is to the educated and the 
refined, and not to the multitude. Poujoulat says of him: 
‘“ When the Abbé Coeur discourses of God and heavenly 
things, you imagine yourself listening to a wandering arch- 
angel who has stopped on his journey for a moment among 
men.’ Cceur’s mind is philosophic, and he has a strong an- 
tipathy to the pretensions of extreme Catholicism. He defends 
the Gallican against the Ultramontane Church, and has said 
many brave words in favor of liberty. The questions which he 
loves most to treat are the relations of reason to faith, of 
science to theology, and of God to the universe, — speculative 
rather than practical questions. In discussing these topics, if 
he is not always original, he is never superficial. Beneath his 
refined and classic diction there is a tone of pathos, indi- 
cated, indeed, by the grave and sad expression of his counte- 
nance. He owes little to external graces. His gesture is 
awkward and his voice not musical, but there is a dignity in 
his bearing which overcomes these natural defects. He is the 
child of a trading family in the district of Lyons, and is now in 
his fifty-fifth year. 

The Abbé Deguerry, curate of the Madeleine Church in 
Paris, has for thirty-five years been known as one of the most 
distinguished of French preachers, though he too has pub- 
lished very little. A natural orator, he has improved and per- 
fected his style by the use of approved rules, till the critics are 
able to find hardly any flaw in his method. He knows how to 
set off erudition and subtile pleading by all the charms of ef- 
fective delivery. His eloquence keeps a sustained flow, which, 
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France, announcing the regeneration of faith, and confuting 
atheism. The influence of Lamennais, whom he adored, was 
visible in his ideas and his manner alike. The bishops were 
charmed to win such a coadjutor; the fame of his multiplied 
conversions came before long to the ears of the king, and he 
was sent for to preach the Lenten sermons in the chapel of the 
Tuileries. This series of discourses added to his renown; 
and when the Revolution of July broke out, many looked to 
him as a master spirit of the new order of things. But the 
excommunication which the Pope had fulmined against La- 
mennais was repeated by the Bishop of Grenoble against the 
friend of the heretic; and the Jesuit, who had furnished 
to L’ Avenir some of its sharpest articles, was frightened, ar- 
rested in his course, and driven to more than concessions, — 
to base and servile treachery. More contemptible vitupera- 
tion and insult cannot be found in literature than the letters 
which Combalot addressed to his former friend. They show, 
indeed, in the words of his biographer, an “ wlcerated ”’ heart, 
and are in strange contrast with the pretended ‘“ charity ” of 
this apostle. As the reward of his servility, Combalot has 
preached before the Pope, and has the honorable title of 
“‘ Apostolic Vicar.” He has published very little, —only a 
volume or two of dogmatic philosophy, and one volume of 
‘‘ Conferences upon the Attributes of the Virgin;” and his 
fame as a pulpit orator would suffer, if judged by this volume. 
His sermons—so says his biography — would not stand the 
test of printing. His power is in his delivery,— his voice, 
rich, deep, and varying in its tones, his imposing presence, 
his magnificent head, and his air of profound conviction. 
He seems in the pulpit a “‘ Christian athlete.’’ Sometimes he 
shocks his delicate hearers by vulgarities which are allowed 
by no models, and sometimes he alarms them by the fierceness 
of his oratory. This violence of expression has more than 
once brought him into trouble; and it gave him, on one oc- 
casion, a month’s imprisonment. He keeps more closely to 
the Scriptures than Lacordaire, and has far less of fantastic 
imagery. His last public course of sermons which we have 
seen noticed was at St. Sulpice, in the Lent of 1855. 

A preacher of a quite different order is Peter Louis Cceur, 
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Bishop of Troyes, surnamed by one writer ‘* the Cyprian of the 
nineteenth century.’ Few prelates of France have received 
more honors or won more praises from the cultivated classes. 
A fastidiously pure taste, close logical arrangement, and care- 
ful preparation, mark all his pulpit performances. He is never 
betrayed into any extravagance, and his manner is conver- 
sational rather than declamatory. Though his annual Lenten 
courses extend over a period of thirty years, he has published 
nothing but a few fragments of a work on “ Rationalism and 
Mysteries,” and the estimate of his gifts as a pulpit orator 
must come from the enthusiastic testimonies of those who 
have heard him. His address is to the educated and the 
refined, and not to the multitude. Poujoulat says of him: 
‘When the Abbé Coeur discourses of God and heavenly 
things, you imagine yourself listening to a wandering arch- 
angel who has stopped on his journey for a moment among 
men.” Cceur’s mind is philosophic, and he has a strong an- 
tipathy to the pretensions of extreme Catholicism. He defends 
_ the Gallican against the Ultramontane Church, and has said 
many brave words in favor of liberty. The questions which he 
loves most to treat are the relations of reason to faith, of 
science to theology, and of God to the universe, — speculative 
rather than practical questions. In discussing these topics, if 
he is not always original, he is never superficial. Beneath his 
refined and classic diction there is a tone of pathos, indi- 
cated, indeed, by the grave and sad expression of his counte- 
nance. He owes little to external graces. His gesture is 
awkward and his voice not musical, but there is a dignity in 
his bearing which overcomes these natural defects. He is the 
child of a trading family in the district of Lyons, and is now in 
his fifty-fifth year. 

The Abbé Deguerry, curate of the Madeleine Church in 
Paris, has for thirty-five years been known as one of the most 
distinguished of French preachers, though he too has pub- 
lished very little. A natural orator, he has improved and per- 
fected his style by the use of approved rules, till the critics are 
able to find hardly any flaw in his method. He knows how to 
set off erudition and subtile pleading by all the charms of ef- 
fective delivery. His eloquence keeps a sustained flow, which, 
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if it does not excite, never tires the-hearers. His teachers 
prophesied his future eminence from his singular facility and 
insight in the lessons of theology and philosophy, which made 
him victor in all scholastic contests. After one of these con- 
tests, the venerable Abbé Jacques of Lyons, who presided in 
it, could not restrain the ardent exclamation, “ Quis putas 
puer iste erit ?’’ — an exclamation which the subsequent emi- 
nence of his pupil has amply justified. Such judges of ora- 
tory as Chateaubriand, Villemain, and Berryer have assigned to 
Deguerry the highest rank. Soundly orthodox in his theology, 
his appeal is to the heart rather than to the reason; and he 
has abundance of what the French term Ja sensibilité. His 
most celebrated discourse is that which he preached in the 
palace before Charles X. in 1829, in which he pleads with a 
boldness worthy of Massillon for the rights of humanity, for 
the essential equality and brotherhood of men, denounces des- 
potism as an insult to God, and maintains that no government 
can be stable which is not founded upon the Divine law, 
and guided by Christian precepts. It was a timely discourse, 
and, if it had been heeded by the king, might have saved him 
from his near downfall. Another discourse, on Joan of Are, 
given at Orleans in 1825, excited vehement opposition, from 
its theory that the truth of God ought to be fully preached, 
without concealment or compromise. The City Council de- 
bated whether they should publish such an imprudent mani- 
festo. Their hesitation, however, like the hesitation of simi- 
lar bodies in our own land, only served to advertise the dis- 
course and to benefit the orator. They even went so far as to 
doubt whether they ought to invite him to the public dinner. 
But a sensible man of their number made them see, “ quw’il 
était essentiel de distinguer entre le sens du cru qu’ils avaient, 
et le sens commun qwils n’avaient pas, par la raison qu’ils 
avaient l’autre.” 

Deguerry has refused many lucrative and honorable offers, 
preferring to remain a simple preacher. He has had charge 
of the parish of Notre Dame, and is honorary canon of several 
cathedrals. He is sixty-two years of age. 

The “ Augustine of the French Church ” is Plantier, Bishop 
of Nismes. He is still in the prime of life, in his forty-seventh 
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year. His first distinetion was as a biblical scholar, and his 
success in teaching Hebrew literature in the University of 
Lyons caused his translation to the pulpit of Notre Dame, 
as the successor of Ravignan. He had already inaugurated 
the system of “ pastoral retreats,’ gatherings of ministers for 
the purpose of hearing sermons about their own duties, and 
had visited in these retreats all parts not only of France, but 
also of Savoy. His two volumes of Conferences, preached at 
Notre Dame in 1847 and 1848, hardly warrant the opinion of 
his biographer, that he is “a safe model for all young preach- 
ers.” The rhetoric is certainly chastened, and its severe sim- 
plicity would satisfy the late Professor Channing of Harvard ; 
but it has not that emphasis and point which make an effective 
public address. Plantier’s Conferences are in strong contrast 
with those of Lacordaire, whom he followed, or of Felix, whom 
he preceded, in the pulpit of Notre Dame. They are equally 
without passion and without philosophy ; they are what Mil- 
man’s History is in comparison with Gibbon on the one hand, 
and Neander on the other. Plantier’s most remarkable ser- 
mon is that on “ The Immaculate Conception,” as the illustra- 
tion of ‘‘ opportunity.” 

In the former article we had occasion to speak of M. 
Charles de Place, the preacher to the imperial household. 
The preacher who was the first to fill that place after the new 
imperial régime began, and who still occasionally officiates in 
the chapel of the Tuileries, is Francis Joseph Lecourtier, Arch- 
priest of Notre Dame. It is a remarkable fact, that, though he 
is sixty years old, he has always lived in Paris, the place of his 
birth. Usually the famous preachers of France begin in the 
provinces, and are transferred to the capital ; Lecourtier, on 
the other hand, has risen in his own city from the lowest grade 
to the high station he at present holds. He has published five 
volumes of notes and discourses. His style is easy, natural, 
and conversational, and the flow of his argument is often 
broken by personal appeals and by Scriptural quotations. Yet 
he loves long sentences, and his periods are drawn out with a 
German prolixity. His “ Lessons on the Beatitudes,” preached 
in 1854 in the Court Chapel, must have been charming to his 
amiable and pacific imperial master. 
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The Savoyard Dupanloup, at present Bishop of Orleans, is 
perhaps the ablest preacher of the liberal school in the Catho- 
lic Church. His discourses are remarkable for their precision 
of logic, and for the absence of all superfluous ornament. One 
never sees on this orator’s face perspiration in the midst of a 
discourse. In the early years of his priesthood, Dupanloup 
was not noted for eloquence, though his skill as a catechist 
was such as to excite the jealousy of his superior in the 
Church of the Assumption, in Paris, and to lead to his re- 
moval. Afterward, at St. Roch, he showed such power in the 
pulpit, that he was not only appointed to preach at Notre 
Dame, but was even made Professor of Sacred Eloquence 
at the Sorbonne. In 1849 he was made bishop, and in 1854 
chosen a member of the Institute. He has the honor of recon- 
verting Talleyrand, and was the confessor of the great diplo- 
matist in the last days of his life. He has had hard battles to 
fight with the Catholic zealots, and has maintained the cause 
of liberal education with spirit and energy. His manners are 
very peculiar. He wears his hair cut short like the hair of a 
child, dresses like a student rather than a prelate, and stoops 
very much as he walks, rather from habit than from age, 
since he is not yet sixty. He has printed a good many works, 
mostly upon educational subjects. His best work, which the 
Abbé Martin calls “the vade mecum of the Christian,” is 
entitled Christianisme presenté aux Hommes du Monde, in 
six volumes. Dupanloup’s favorite author is Fénelon, and 
his theology has borrowed much from the Quietist school. 
His eloquence, however, is too unimpassioned to suit French 
taste, and he has never drawn crowds to his preaching. 

There are those in Paris who place in the first rank of 
living preachers the Abbé Grivel, Canon of St. Denis. His 
admirers cannot bound their raptures when they speak of his 
melodious voice, his beautiful person, his eagle eye, so soft 
yet so piercing, and the physical gifts which render his pres- 
ence so magnetic. We may give the Abbé Martin’s “ literary 
portrait” of his idol: “At the outset, Grivel is cold, calm, 
imposing, but without affectation. His word is slow, meas- 
ured, clearly articulated. We notice, notwithstanding, a slight 
harshness, which disappears when the orator becomes ani- 
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mated, or rather which becomes a new charm, in giving their 
true expression to certain shades of sentiment which the 
human voice is not always capable of rendering well. A 
graceful, simple, natural style of gesture is in harmony with 
this calm tone, so full of unction, which Grivel knows better 
than any one how to adopt at the beginning of his discourse. 
One would say that, reciting the sacred words, he repeats them 
with the respect which has penetrated him in reading them. 
But a man who feels and thinks as he does cannot long keep 
the cold, didactic tone, whatever the nobleness and purity of 
language which may clothe his teaching. His affluent and 
ornate genius is insensibly inflamed for the truth ; the Gospel 
preacher becomes the ardent dialectician ; and as the combat 
goes on, dissipating errors, his emotion becomes stronger, and 
he pours out in burning words, full of force and life, all that 
is aroused in his soul in these moments of religious enthusi- 
asm. The hearer, fascinated by an eloquence which, without 
the ordinary methods of terror, is potent to captivate, subdue, 
and move the heart, feels as it were an electric shock, which 
ravishes his soul in admiration and love. If one had, then, 
self-possession to analyze all the action of the orator, his noble 
gesture, his expressive bearing, his sparkling eye, would render 
the force and the truth of his theme as much as his noble and 
poetic elocution.” Grivel had the honor of preaching before 
Charles X., and also of pronouncing the panegyric on St. 
Louis before the French Academy. His popularity as a 
preacher was first won by his tour through the provinces. He 
was for some years the “ Father Confessor ”’ of regicide crimi- 
nals, and accompanied Alibaud and Fieschi to the scaffold. 
He is not ascetic, either in his style of life or tone of discourse. 
His publications are limited to a small manual. He is now in 
his sixtieth year. 

The mention of Grivel as the chaplain of Alibaud leads us to 
speak of the Abbé Montés, the “ Prisoner’s Friend” of Paris, 
the chaplain of the Conciergerie. He is not, as this phrase 
may imply to some of our readers, a bilious, tedious, cadaver- 
ous hanger-on upon the churches of that city, but a genuine 
apostle, who visits early and late the cells of the condemned, 
consoles their last hours, and seeks to bring them to repent- 
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ance and to trust in Christ. He has, in a high degree, the 
confidence of the ecclesiastical and civil authorities, and wears 
on his breast the star of the “ Legion of Honor.” He shrinks 
from no exposure, toil, or hardship, and will kneel by the side 
of the fatal axe to whisper words of comfort in the ear of the 
victim. Montés was chosen to this difficult duty on account 
of his gentle, warm, and persuasive power of appeal, which 
had given him influence over a class of men which no other 
preacher could move. In his youth he gave promise of high 
rank as a theologian and a scholar; but he soon gave up all 
other solicitude than that for the souls of the suffering and the 
abandoned. He is an angel of sympathy and hope in the 
chapel of the prison, and his white hairs only heighten the 
benediction of his presence. 

A natural transition from sermons in prison is to “ charity 
sermons ;”’ and when a Frenchman hears “ charity sermons” 
mentioned, he thinks at once of M. Bautain, who seems to 
have that department for a specialty. In this country Bautain 
is known as the author of an excellent work on extemporane- 
ous preaching. Though he has preached a great deal, and has 
achieved a high reputation for the solidity of his discourses, he 
is not, properly speaking, a great pulpit orator. His mind and 
his style are philosophic. His reasoning is metaphysical, and 
he is so much concerned to be profound, that he is often ob- 
scure and dry. He is a great preacher rather from the sub- 
stantial worth of what he has said and printed, and its redun- 
dant quantity, than for any strong impression which he makes 
upon congregations. As a teacher he is very eminent, and 
had, in the long time he was at Strasburg, a great influence 
upon the students of that college. His attachment to the doc- 
trines of Cousin, of whom he was once a pupil, has interfered 
somewhat with his success in the Church. The dozen volumes 
which he has published from time to time are mostly on ethi- 
cal and philosophical subjects. Bautain belongs rather to the 
professor’s chair than to the pulpit. Yet few of the Lenten 
«¢ Conferences ” of Notre Dame are more famous than his dis- 
courses on “ Religion and Liberty,” in which he undertakes 
the strange and paradoxical task of proving that the Catholic 
Church is by constitution, ritual, morality, ideas, and history 
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the friend of freedom. The admissions of this series of sermons 
are more remarkable than its cogency. Bautain is now nearly 
sixty-four years old. 

The “ Father Taylor” of France is the Abbé Felix Coque- 
reau. He was born in the year 1808, of aristocratic parent- 
age on either side, was educated as a lawyer, and for three 
years divided his time between the abstruse studies of his pro- 
fession and the dissipations of the capital. A sudden conver- 
sion arrested him, and the brilliant worldling all at once 
surprised his friends by becoming a candidate for holy orders. 
He was ordained priest at Rennes at the age of twenty-five. 
His first essays in preaching were very discouraging. He was 
mimicked, ridiculed, and pronounced a crack-brained en- 
thusiast, and, after trial of several places, was forced to hide 
himself in a little village of the Sarthe province. Here his 
singular gifts gradually revealed themselves, and under the 
eccentric exterior, wise men, not less than the multitude, 
were not long in discovering one of the most fertile, original, 
and fervent of souls. In three years all the pulpits of Paris 
were ready to welcome the inspired youth, and the chief towns 
in the provinces pressed him with invitations. He visited in 
succession the great naval stations, Brest, Nantes, Lorient, 
and anywhere where he could have soldiers or sailors for his 
audience was ready to present himself. At the Lent season 
in Brest seats were engaged six hours previously to the com- 
mencement of the service, and a parting banquet was given to 
the preacher on board one of the ships of war. In 1840 he 
went to St. Helena, as chaplain of the Belle Poule frigate, to 
receive the remains of Napoleon, and published the next year, 
in an octavo volume, an account of the voyage. Through the 
influence of the Prince de Joinville, his friend, he was after- 
ward decorated with the cross of the Legion of Honor, and 
made Canon of St. Denis. For nine years past he has held the 
office of grand chaplain of the French navy, and has made 
several expeditions in this capacity, and taken part in a naval 
battle. 

Coquereau’s oratory, though exceedingly effective, offends 
sadly against the rules of the schools. He jumbles ideas 
together ; flies from one topic to another ; mixes metaphors ; 
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sometimes envelops his thought in the most fantastic dra- 
pery of fine words, and sometimes throws it out in the most 
crude nakedness; startles now by his daring explanation of 
mysteries, and then melts the hearts of his hearers by pa- 
thetic appeals, and carries them away on the torrent of his 
passion. He does not disdain irony; and though the ground 
tone of his preaching is serious and searching, even morbidly 
so, its expression at times is almost comic, not to say profane. 
The subdued tones of his voice, the varying play of his fea- 
tures, and his rapid and incessant gestures, consist with his 
other qualities as an orator. His themes are always practical, 
and he preaches to the heart and conscience rather than the 
reason. 

A notice of the actual Catholic preachers in France would 
not be complete without mention of the famous Ventura de 
Raulica, the favorite of the Imperial Chapel. Father Ventura’s 
reputation is European, and belongs to politics and letters as 
well as to theology and the pulpit. He was renowned as a 
statesman, a patriot, a scholar, and a popular orator, before he 
was virtually banished from his native land, and compelled to 
adopt a foreign tongue. His mastery of this tongue, however, 
is admirable and complete, and few can discover the Italian 
Theatine in his graceful and finished French periods. Though 
tried by abundant labors, and depressed by many misfortunes 
and disappointments, Ventura still keeps, at the age of sixty- 
seven, all the freshness of youth. His literary activity is in- 
cessant. He is ready for any controversy, whether in defence 
of the Catholic faith or the rights of man, and every year is 
marked by some new work from his pen. In original power 
he is the only peer of Lacordaire in the French Catholic pulpit. 

To this dozen of eminent preachers whom we have noticed 
might be added the names of Father Felix, the Jesuit preacher 
of Notre Dame; Dufétre, Bishop of Nevers, an austere and 
rigid zealot, whose severities gained him the sobriquet of the 
‘¢ Black Archbishop ;”’ Duquesnay, who was formerly Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Rhetoric at the Sorbonne, and has occupied 
in succession all the pulpits of Paris; Lavigné, the Jesuit 
apétre des bagnes, whose persuasion not only converts the 
abandoned, but opens the purses of the charitable; the Abbé 
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Lenoir, better known as an author than a preacher; the “ Ora- 
torian”’ Petétot, who not long ago relinquished his charge of 
Curate of St. Roch to become the head of his order; Souail- 
lard, the Dominican, the pupil and friend of Lacordaire ; and 
Dechamps, the Redemptorist, who, though Belgian by birth 
and residence, may be classed with the preachers of France, 
since he uses their language. All these names are of men of 
reputation’ and mark. Doubtless in the provinces there are 
other names quite worthy to be ranked with these. It is quite 
likely that, judged by Protestant and American standards, 
some of these might be rejected from the list of great preach- 
ers. They are enough, however, to show that the fame of pul- 
pit eloquence is not fairly sequestered to the age of Massillon 
and Bossuet. 

’ Before the special mention of the Protestant preachers of 
France, it may be well briefly to describe the relation of Protes- 
tantism to the dominant faith, and the state of parties within 
the Protestant communion. France is a Catholic country, and 
fourteen fifteenths of the people belong, at least nominally, to 
the Romish Church. Yet dissenting opinions are tolerated, 
organized, and in some cases subsidized by the government. 
The Protestant body is divided between the “ Lutheran” and 
the ‘* Reformed” Churches; the former of which numbers 
about a million of adherents, principally in the Rhine prov- 
inces, where a German patois is spoken; while the latter, to 
the number of a million and a half, prevails in the south and 
west of the empire. The Baptist and Methodist sects, which 
are so influential in England and America, are in France too 
insignificant to be noticed. Both the Reformed and the 
Lutheran Churches cover every shade of religious opinion, 
from the highest orthodoxy to the baldest rationalism. In the 
Reformed or Calvinist Church, out of more than five hundred 
pastors, one hundred and twenty are probably orthodox of the 
old stamp, one hundred liberals of the advanced party, and 
of the remainder, while one third inclines to orthodoxy, two 
thirds incline toward liberalism. In the Lutheran Church, 
out of more than two hundred and fifty pastors, not more than 
sixty can be reckoned as orthodox, and only ten of these as 
extremists ; while fifty, at least, at the head of whom is Leblois, 
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a minister in Strasburg, are no better than Deists. Of the re- 
maining one hundred and fifty, more or less, most are by birth 
and education rationalists, holding the creed loosely, without 
positiveness of opinion. The preaching in the Lutheran 
Church is mostly in German, while that in the Reformed 
Church is exclusively in the French language. 

Since the death of Adolph Monod, the ultra orthodox party 
in the Calvinist Church have had no distinguished leader, and 
certainly no great preacher. They have rallied round Grand- 
pierre, one of the ministers of the Consistoire in Paris; but he 
has not, either by ability, zeal, or scholarship, a claim to their 
full confidence. He is narrow enough, but not strong enough, 


to be the leader of the party. Grandpierre has published 


numerous sermons and didactic volumes, but is chiefly known 
to Americans by a blundering record of his “ four months” in 
this country, in which he abuses the Unitarians and glorifies 
Sampson Wilder. Asa preacher he is correct and fluent, but 
tame and superficial. His best work is a manual of consola- 
tions for the use of the afflicted. His most popular work is a 
treatise on the ‘ Christian Life.”” He is, or was until recently, 
the editor of ‘‘ L’Esperance,”’ a religious journal, the organ of 
practical orthodox theology. 

In the party of moderate orthodoxy there are three names of 
eminence, — Bungener, Pressens¢é, and Frederic Monod. The 
first of these, Felix Bungener, is entitled to rank with the 
most distinguished of controversial preachers, as well as the 
most learned of historical scholars. He is indefatigable both 
with tongue and pen. Though he belongs by descent and by 
residence to Switzerland, he is virtually a French preacher, 
and his published volumes of sermons were delivered in the 
churches of France. His most elaborate work is his History of 
the Council of Trent, which has passed through two editions. 
It is a fair resumé of the conflicting views of Pallavicini and 
Sarpi, and is as impartial as any work could be from so good 
a hater of the Romish faith. Another remarkable work of 
Bungener is that on “ Julian, or the End of an Age,” in four 
volumes; and hardly less affluent in scholarship is the work 
on “ Voltaire and his Time,” which has passed through two 
editions. His study on Ambrose, in a work which he pub- 
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lished last year jointly with Count Gasparin and M. Pressensé¢, 
will compare worthily with the similiar studies of Villemain 
and Count Albert de Broglie. His latest work is a thick 
manual of evangelical controversy, entitled “Rome and the 
Bible,” in which all the texts, from Matthew to the Apoca- 
lypse, that have been used in the discussion concerning the 
Roman Church, are collated and severally explained. It is a 
very valuable book and very ingenious, and deserves a more 
fit notice than we here can give it. Bungener’s style is clear, 
strong, and graceful. 

Edmond de Pressensé, still a young man, has been for many 
years the pastor of the Dissenting Evangelical Church in the 
Rue Taitbout, in Paris, and has been regarded as one of the 
pulpit celebrities of that city. The cause of the schism, which 
was analogous to that in the Presbyterian Church in Scotland, 
was the supposed tendency to rationalism in the established 
church. The orthodoxy cf the leading pastors of the Consis- 
toire, which owns in Paris and the suburbs some seven or 
eight chapels, was questioned, and the conscience of a few 
ministers would not allow them to remain any longer in fel- 
lowship with a church which tolerated heresy. The ten years 
which have passed since the schism was completed have ex- 
hausted its force. Losing the aid of the state, it has not 
flourished, and now it seems ready to be absorbed into the 
church which it left. Pressensé, though naturally an ardent 
spirit, and easily blinded by prejudice, is yet too good a 
scholar to be a bigot. His early associations were with the 
liberal party, and he tries in the French Church to occupy the 
position of Neander in the German Church, whose “ Practical 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Philippians” he has trans- 
lated. As editor of the Revue Chrétienne, a monthly jour- 
nal, Pressensé has great influence with the moderate orthodox 
party, and is virtually their leader. He has printed numerous 
pamphlets, and two volumes of sermons, one on the application 
of Christianity to social questions, and another on the ‘ Chris- 
tian Family.”’ His most recent effort is the History of Chris- 
tianity in the First Three Centuries, a work of great merits 
and great faults, which, when completed, we shall hope to 
submit to an extended criticism. 
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Frederic Monod, also a seceder from the established Re- 
formed Church, has for some years past relinquished pastoral 
duties. He is the elder brother of the late Adolph Monod, 
and for a long time shared with him the fame of winning and 
persuasive eloquence. The journal which he edited, Les 
Archives du Christianisme, was prized for its mild and Chris- 
tian spirit, rather than for its learning or original power. His 
published sermons are too few and slight to sustain his repu- 
tation as a preacher. This family of Monod resembles in one 
respect the family of Beechers. The sons are all ministers, 
and the father, John Monod, was for a long series of years at 
the head of the Calvinistic Church in France. 

The liberal party within the Reformed Church, which cor- 


~ responds to old-school American Unitarianism, is headed by 


Athanase Coquerel, the only rival to Lacordaire among the 
Protestants. We have too often had occasion to speak of 
Coquerel to dwell here upon his splendid powers as a preacher, 
a writer, and an ecclesiastical organizer. The sixty-four years 
of incessant toil which he has lived through have not in the 
least diminished his capacity to labor, or dulled his enthusi- 
asm. In this very year he is occupied with the rearrangement 
of the constitution of the Reformed Church, preaches almost 
every Sunday, and prints as fast as he preaches. Probably no 
living writer, not even the fecund Cumming, has printed so 
many sermons. His house is the centre and focus of French 
liberalism, and is besieged by visitors. Crowds wait upon his 
discourses, and follow him from chapel to chapel. Of all the 
French preachers that we have heard, he possesses in the 
highest degree the art to conceal his art; and his elaborately 
prepared homily is so carefully studied and committed to 
memory, that it has all the effect of an extemporaneous per- 
formance. His use of “occasions”? is especially striking. 
Whatever the topic or the emergency, he is equal to it, and 
he never disappoints expectation. To have heard Coquerel in 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper is a memorable event 
in any man’s life. His half-English education, and his perfect 
mastery of the English tongue, have familiarized him with the 
models of English preaching; and the influence of these 
models is evident in the structure of his discourses, which, 
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unlike most French discourses, suffer little by translation. 
Yet Coquerel’s style is thoroughly French, as idiomatic as the 
style of Pascal or Voltaire. 

In addition to his eight volumes of sermons, Coquerel has 
published many works of an historical, biographical, polemic, 
and practical character: an answer to Strauss, which was 
noticed and translated in Germany for its signal ability ; two 
volumes of a Christology, which entirely overthrows the sacri- 
ficial theory of the person and work of Christ; and, within 
the present year, a beautiful book of meditations for private 
and domestic use, on the plan of the Erbauung's-biicher of 
the German preachers. He is editor-in-chief of the Lien, a 
weekly newspaper of small size, which advocates liberal prin- 
ciples, without directly attacking the creeds. Like John 
Monod, Coquerel seems likely to become the founder of an 
ecclesiastical family. Two of his sons, Athanase and Stephen, 
are associated with him as preachers of the Consistoire, and 
are already known as authors. The elder, though but little 
more than thirty years old, has published two volumes of ser- 
mons and ‘several works of historical and artistic criticism, and 
has gained a high rank as a pulpit orator. His course of ser- 
mons on the Beatitudes invests those somewhat worn topics 
with a new freshness and beauty. The sons share the prin- 
ciples of the father, and have no inclination to the orthodox 
reaction which has manifested itself within a few years. This 
Coquerel family, more than any other, give the tone and direc- 
tion to the National Protestant Church of France. 

If Athanase Coquerel may be regarded as the leader of the 
moderate Liberals —the old-school Unitarians— within the 
French Protestant Church, Timothy Colani is as certainly the 
leader of the progressive Liberals,— the new-school Unita- 
rians. With no official position, and suspected by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities, he is able, as the editor of the Nouvelle 
Revue de Théologie, to sway the opinions of the younger 
clergy by the force of his free, earnest, and powerful mind. 
His heresies have twice excluded him from the chair of philos- 
ophy in the College of Strasburg, and he holds only the place 
of teacher in some young ladies’ boarding-schools, preaching 
by favor once a month, in French, in the German Lutheran 
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Church at Strasburg. Colani’s father — the minister of a Re- 
formed church, in the village of Lemé (Department of the 
Aisne), in the north of France, and very active in his voca- 
tion — was a native of the Swiss Grisons in the Engadine, 
where his cousin, John Marchiet Colani, has long been famous 
as the most daring chamois-hunter of this century. His wife, 
the mother of Timothy, was the daughter of a Huguenot min- 
ister, and, born in a time of persecution, was carried to the 
cathedral immediately after her birth, to be baptized as a 
Catholic. In 1830, at the age of six years, the son was sent 
to Switzerland to be educated, subsequently spent four years 
in Germany in philological studies, and came to Strasburg in 
1840 to study theology. The influence of the celebrated Pro- 


fessor Reuss, at that time teacher in Strasburg, soon weaned 


the young student from his pietistic associations, and changed 
his whole system of belief. In 1845 he finished his college 
course, and in 1847 received the prize of $600 (8,000 frances) 
for a review of Strauss’s Life of Jesus, offered by the Faculty 
of Theology. In this period of his studies Colani had become 
intimately acquainted with Edmond Scherer, a young scholar 
residing, with his English wife, at Strasburg. In 1845 Scherer 
was called away to teach in an orthodox school at Geneva; 
but he had been there but a little time before his views of in- 
spiration and Biblical interpretation underwent serious change, 
and in 1850 he was compelled by conscience to resign his 
charge, giving his reasons therefor in a pamphlet entitled La 
Critique et la Foi, which caused a lively sensation in all the 
French churches. The religious public were unprepared for 
such views from one so rooted and grounded in the orthodox 
faith. Taking advantage of this sensation, Colani issued, in 
July of that year, the first number of the Revue de Théo- 
logie, with the motto, ‘‘ Veritati cedendo vincere opinionem.”’ 
The editors of the Revwe were Colani, Scherer, Reuss, and 
Réville, a French minister in Rotterdam, the first two caring 
chiefly for the polemic and critical articles. All sorts and 
varieties of theological subjects were discussed; there was no 
plan, and each writer followed his own inspiration. After 
continuing for more than seven years, the title and the motto 
were slightly changed, and it now appears monthly as the Nou- 
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velle Revue de Théologie, with the device, “‘ Fides querens 
intellectum.” It has relinquished, in great measure, its po- 
lemic character, and now professes to be only an organ for free 
religious thought and for scientific theology. Its signal ability 
all acknowledge. On this Review, and on the volume of ser- 
mons which he has published,—the most striking, on the 
whole, of any volume that has come under our notice, — rests 
Colani’s claim to distinction. The volume has already passed 
through two editions in French, has been translated into Ger- 
man and Dutch, and an English translation is in press. In it 
the most striking and original thoughts are expressed in a 
style of singular purity. Not one page is tame or common- 
place. 

A few words on the Jewish Church in France may be added, 
since it numbers in the Empire not less than one hundred 
thousand. The Jewish clergy are salaried by the state, and 
their religion is on the same footing before the law as that of 
the Protestants. Their affairs are managed by a “ Consistoire 
Centrale,” which has its seat in Paris, and is composed of nine 
persons, three Rabbins and six lay members. ‘The chief of 
these Rabbins has the title of “Grand Rabbin de France.” 
The present incumbent of this office is Dr. Ullmann, a gen- 
tleman of great learning and influence. 

Subordinate to this “‘ Consistoire Centrale,” there are five 
provincial ‘‘ Consistoires,” the seats of which are at Bour- 
deaux, Marseilles, Strasburg, Metz, and Paris. The organiza- 
tion of these bodies is the same as that of the superior body, 
with the exception that the junior Rabbins in the central body 
hold no other office, while the Rabbins in the provincial Consis- 
toires are each at the head of a congrégation, and take their 
seats in the assembly according to seniority. 

Of the 100,000 Jews in France, 15,000 reside in Paris. The 
remainder are found principally in the east and south. In 
Alsatia they are a numerous and influential class. There are 
very few in the west,— probably not one organized congre- 
gation in all the province of Brittany and La Vendée. The 
congregations of Colmar, Verdun, Lyons, Nancy, and Stras- 
burg are presided over by Rabbins of high reputation. Lam- 
bert, Rabbi of Metz, has written a popular history of the 
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Jews. In that city there is a Jewish college, subsidized by 
the state.* 

The principal Jewish congregations in the south of France 
are at Avignon and Bordeaux. The historian Salvador and 
the statesman Cremieux are natives of the former city ; Fur- 
tado, Fonseca, and Pereira, the inventor of the system for 
teaching deaf mutes, were natives of the latter. In Paris 
there are two synagogues, the larger of which follows the Ger- 
man, the smaller the Portuguese ritual. The charitable asso- 
ciations, of which there are several, have also their places of 
stated prayer-meetings. The most eminent preachers among 
the Rabbins are Ullmann, Isidor, Vogue, Charleville, and Marx. 
A remarkable sermon on “ Toleration,’’ by Rabbi Isaac Levy, 


of Verdun, has recently come under our notice. The doctrine 


which it lays down harmonizes rather with the doctrine of 
Colani than of orthodox Judaism. 

The Jews of France have three periodicals, the Archives 
Israélite, the Univers Israélite, and the Lien d’Israel, rep- 
resenting severally different parties and shades of opinion. 
Their most eminent scholar is Munk, one of the curators of 
the Imperial Library. Cahen and Vogue have translated the 
Bible. The future of Judaism in France is highly encour- 
aging, and powerful influences in the Cabinet sustain the Isra- 
elite connection. 

If these sketches of preachers and churches in France seem 
too long for the patience of readers, they are far too short and 
slight for the theme. Want of space has not allowed us to 
fortify our judgment of individual preachers by extracts from 
their sermons. We must not omit, in closing, to mention the 
most hopeful of all religious signs in France, the strong sym- 
pathy within the Catholic Church for liberal opinions in theol- 
ogy. A Unitarian movement within that Church is not alto- 
gether a new thing. It was tried as long ago as 1831, when 
the Abbé Ferdinand Chatel, in connection with the Abbé Louis 
Napoleon Auzou, undertook to establish a new Catholic body 
on the basis of “ the natural law,’’ rejecting fasting and absti- 
nence, adopting the French language in prayer instead of the 





* The College of Metz has, by a very recent imperial decree, been removed to 
Paris. 
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Latin, and asserting the humanity, as opposed to the Deity, of 
Christ. This movement, after more than ten years of exist- 
ence, was put down as schismatic and disorderly. Auzou 
recanted, and Chatel, after long controversies with the ecclesi- 
astical authorities, was silenced by imprisonment. The doc- 
trines which he proclaimed, however, took root in various 
parts of the land, and are to-day substantially maintained by 
the leading writers of the Revue des Deux Mondes, in our 
judgment the ablest review in existence. Ernest Renan, 
Edward Laboulaye, Charles de Rémusat, and Lucien Prevost 
Paradol,— four of the most accomplished scholars and most 
profound thinkers in Europe, — appear steadily as the defend- 
ers of that style of thought and study which is associated in 
England with the name of Martineau, and in America with the 
name of Channing. Scholarship and philosophy in France are 
coming more and more to the support of liberal Christianity. 





Art. VI.— DR. FURNESS’S WORD TO UNITARIANS. 


A Word to Unitarians. A Discourse delivered in the First Congre- 


gational Unitarian Church, Sunday, September 4, 1859. Phila- 
delphia. 


To few among the living preachers of our land is liberal 
theology more indebted than to Dr. Furness, its indefatigable 
advocate in Philadelphia, and for more than a third of a cen- 
tury its sole official representative in that city. His presenta- 
tion of Christ, analytically first and then synthetically, in the 
“¢ Remarks on the Four Gospels ” and in the “ Life of Jesus,” 
embodies some of the finest thought, and offers some of the 
most weighty suggestions, in American Unitarian literature. 
The development, especially in the first-named work, of the 
latent internal evidence for the verisimilitude of the Gospel 
story, we have always esteemed a masterpiece of criticism, un- 
surpassed in the moral force of its argument. 

No one, on the whole, is better entitled, by service and posi- 
tion, to address a word of admonition to Unitarians, than Dr. 
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Furness. Such a word he pronounced at the late reopening 
of his chapel after the usual summer recess, and has now de- 
livered to a wider congregation through the press. Not all of 
the body addressed in this discourse will sympathize with the 
author’s alarms, or symbolize with the author’s views; but all, 
we are sure, whom the pamphlet may reach, will listen with 
respect to counsels dictated by so fine a spirit, and read with 
interest words so glowing with lofty sentiment and earnest 
faith. Those who are least with him in the scope of his 
thought will see more to admire than to criticise in these 
pages. For ourselves, we heartily concur with the general 
principles here laid down, while questioning some of their 
applications. 

Dr. Furness argues ably and justly against an over-estimate 
of the value and importance of forms and rites, as compared 
with the virtues of the Christian life. Every Unitarian will 
assent to that plea; and, indeed, all Christians will agree with 
him here, in theory at least, however their practice may belie 
their profession. But when he intimates that the tendency of 
the Unitarian body is toward this error, and that this is the 
danger which especially threatens this communion at present, 
we doubt if the general experience will confirm that sugges- 
tion. For ourselves, we had supposed that the tendency lay 
in the other direction, and that forms in this communion were 
in danger of being unduly neglected, supposing them to have 
any value. Individuals, we are aware, have expressed their 
preference for the use of a liturgy or common prayer in the 
worship of the Church, and their wish that the churches might 
unite in something of this sort. But the question here is not 
concerning increase of forms, but concerning the kind of form. 
The question is, whether devotional offerings in which the con- 
gregation shall vocally participate might not be more edifying 
than the present use, which broadly and frigidly divides con- 
gregations into two distinct parties, affronting with dumb 
pews a vocal pulpit ; and whether, also, a community of ritual 
offices might not serve as a bond of fellowship in a body whose 
former bond of theological sympathy is fast losing its consist- 
ency, and whose dissolution is threatened by the desiccation 
of the cement which originally bound it. Nor can we assent 
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to Dr. Furness’s position, that “ when creeds and rites are 
made much of, and regarded as indispensable things, the inev- 
itable consequence is that justice and humanity and personal 
purity soon come to be undervalued and neglected.” We be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that the ages of moral decadence are 
coincident with those of decaying rites, and that spiritual life 
and ritual interest have flourished or languished together. 
Christ, it is true, enjoined no ritual, unless the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Supper be regarded as such. And none was needed 
while the presence of the Bridegroom flooded the Church, and 
dissolved his own in spontaneous devotion. The Church’s 
ritual, rightly conceived, is a cry for the absent Bridegroom, 
and an effort — happy or awkward, as the case may be — to 
represent him in ecclesiastical communion, as obedience to 
his precepts represents him in the life. Accordingly, we find 
the disciples of Jesus, under the guidance of the promised 
Spirit, in the very first days of the Church, uniting in litur- 
gical worship ;* and probably there never was an age or a 
Church in which formal worship was more sedulously main- 
tained than it was in the age and Church of the Apostles. 
What is really offensive in formalism, and what we really 
condemn by that name, is not the presence of forms, but the 
absence of the spirit which should animate them; and that is 
not a necessary result of the form, but an incidental accom- 
paniment. The attempt to institute rites for esthetic effect, 
which are not the product of the spirit, but deliberate manu- 
factures of the understanding, — mere literary fabrics, — is 
justly condemned by the author of this Discourse as a vain 
attempt and a great mistake. But is it fair to presume this 
origin in every resort to liturgical uses by a hitherto unlitur- 
gical Church? Is not the fair presumption rather that in 
movements looking in this direction it is just the reviving 
spirit of worship, and a genuine thirst for church life, that 
craves this expression and strives to realize it? 

Dr. Furness thinks he detects in the Unitarian body a dis- 
position to resort to creeds, and ‘to those external symbols 
and observances which the Apostle Paul calls ‘ weak and beg- 





* See Acts iv. 24 et seq. 
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garly elements.’ ..... That this is the case in our de- 
nomination is beginning to be made manifest by most signifi- 
cant tokens. Leading artd gifted men among us are publicly 
declaring, in so many words, that it is high time that a line 
should be drawn; that a ground should be taken beyond 
which when any man goes he is to be stigmatized as an infi- 
del, having no claim to Christian communion and fellowship.” 
We hardly know to what this charge refers, and we very much 
question if any such desire as is here imputed is seriously 
entertained by Liberal Christians, or any who claim that title. 
With regard to the imposition of creeds, we have no belief in 
the practicability of such a measure, were it deemed desirable, 
which we think it is not by those who may be regarded as the 


’ “leading and gifted men” of the liberal faith. It is felt, we 


know, on the part of some, and the feeling has been expressed, 
that an ecclesiastical body, pretending to stand and act as 
such, — aiming, that is, at corporate action and organic life, — 
should have some understanding with itself as to first prin- 
ciples and the meaning of terms; an agreement such as shall 
preclude complication with every vagary, moral or theological, 
with every profession, Christian or extra-Christian, that may 
please to assume its name. One would say that such an un- 
derstanding is a primary condition of corporate existence and 
organic action, — that that which actually excludes nothing 
as actually includes nothing, and has no existence,—is a 
mere chimera, net a thing. What is wholly undefined is not, 
except as a meaningless name. But such an understanding 
—a simple definition of a name — is something very different 
from a creed in the sense which usually attaches to that word ; 
and equally different is it from taking a ground “ beyond 
which when any man goes he ts to be stigmatized as an infidel, 
having no claim to Christian communion and fellowship.” If 
any one thinks we have stated the case too strongly, and that 
individuals calling themselves Unitarians may act together in 
that name without defining it, we still ask, Is it reasonable, is 
it likely in the nature of things, that those who differ in prin- 
ciple and faith more widely from each other than many of 
them differ from other ecclesiastical bodies, should continue to 
associate on such terms? To what purpose associate, and 
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with what effect, when views and aims are mutually and dia- 
metrically opposed? Whether such a definition as we have 
supposed is practicable, and whether, with the crude indocili- 
ties and stiff antagonisms which assume that name, an efficient 
organization of ‘ Liberal Christians”’ is practicable, is a ques- 
tion we shall not attempt to discuss. We merely indicate the 
conditions under which alone, in our judgment, corporate ex- 
istence and co-action are possible. 

Dr. Furness appeals, in confirmation of his suspicion, to the 
action of the graduates of the Cambridge Divinity School, at a 
recent meeting, in refusing to entertain a resolution of sym- 
pathy for Mr. Theodore Parker; which action he strongly 
condemns. We think he misinterprets the bearing of that 
case, and we differ from him in our judgment concerning it. 
The association of Alumni of the Cambridge Divinity School 
is an association of Christian ministers. Those who, having 
passed through the School, have not entered or have not re- 
mained in that ministry, are not usually considered, and do 
not consider themselves, as members of that fraternity. Mr. 
Parker, if we understand him, does not profess to be a Chris- 
tian minister, but expressly and formally disclaims that posi- 
tion. We say this not in the way of reproach, but of defini- 
tion.* He may be something better, — he certainly is a more 
efficient agent, in his way, than most Christian ministers, — 
but that precise character he does not bear nor profess to bear. 
Now, Christianity is certainly not the only tie between man 
and man. One may take a position outside of Christianity 
without necessarily forfeiting his claim to our good-will or his 
title to our respect. There is a point of view from which even 
Christianity, large as it is, must be regarded as a partiality. 
But this is not the point of view which an association of Chris- 
tian ministers, acting as such, in their corporate capacity, are 
supposed to base their action upon. The question is not, as 





* Nothing can be further from our intent than — now especially in his absence and 
illness — to speak otherwise than kindly of one whom we cherish as a friend and honor 
as aman; but we understand Mr. Parker as decidedly rejecting the authority of 
Christ when defining his ground in the sermon preached to his congregation, Noy. 
14, 1852, (see Parker’s Additional Speeches, Vol. II. p. 312,) consequently as dis- 
claiming the position of a Christian minister. 
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Dr. Furness intimates, a question of theological differences, as 
between theologians, but a question of fitness as to time and 
place. He overlooks a distinction which seems to us quite ob- 
vious. What individuals composing that fraternity might do 
and should do, acting as individuals, or acting as citizens, or 
as scholars, or as theologians even, is one thing; what they 
should do as a body of Christian ministers gathered for a 
specific purpose, is a very different thing. We may imagine 
meetings in which such a resolution would be perfectly in 
place, and where those who refused to entertain it on this 
occasion, we venture to say, would vote for it gladly; a meet- 
ing, for example, of some literary fraternity, or a meeting of 
the citizens of Boston, or a meeting even of the clergy of Bos- 


’ ton, where the ministers would be understood to meet, not in 


their denominational, but functional capacity, and where Jew- 
ish as well as Christian preachers might be present. But if, 
on the other hand, the resolution were offered at a meeting of 
the Suffolk Bar, it would surely be deemed out of place, and 
no discourtesy toward its object would be implied in refusing 
to entertain it. Or if it were offered at a meeting of Baptist 
or Methodist ministers by some eccentric individual intruding 
himself into that body, we should not expect to see it adopted, 
or even entertained. Why, then, at a meeting of Unitarians ? 
Because Unitarians profess no creed? But they do profess to 
be Christians. 

But if it be claimed that Mr. Parker, as a graduate of the 
Cambridge Divinity School, is strictly a member of the associa- 
tion in question, we still maintain that the resolution, even in 
that view, was out of place. The association had never, in one 
instance before, entertained a resolution of the kind, although 
cases as urgent as that of Mr. Parker, supposing him to be one 
of the fraternity, were always before them at their annual 
meetings; not, we suppose, from want of sympathy with 
brethren who were suffering, but because the meeting has 
other objects, and but little time for its proper work, and 
because, moreover, the sympathy in such cases is to be pre- 
sumed without a formal resolution to that effect. The formal- 
ity means nothing, if impartially administered ; if partial, it 
means too much. Such being the case, a resolution of sym- 
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pathy for Mr. Parker would have seemed to express an excep- 
tional regard for that gentleman, and thus have misrepresented 
the fraternity, falsifying all its past. Other names might, as 
Dr. Furness suggests, to avoid singularity, have been coupled 
with Mr. Parker’s in this resolution. But the aim of the 
mover, which was, as we suppose, to signalize the individual, 
would appear in spite of the amendment, the shift of which 
would have been transparent. Nor would such an amend- 
ment have covered the past. An association, it is true, and 
especially one of liberal Christians, should not be tied to fore- 
gone uses; but equally true is it, that such an association, in 
establishing a precedent, should have due regard to the fitness 
and claims, considered in relation to their own antecedents and 
objects, of the case selected for the new example. We believe 
the feeling entertained for Mr. Parker by the great majority of 
the liberal clergy of this country is one not only of perfect 
tolerance, but of pure good-will, unmixed with any root of bit- 
terness. In the phrase of Paul, he is not “straitened” in 
them, however straitened in his own affections. But their 
views are different, their methods are different, their ground 
distinct. Neither party wishes to be confounded with the 
other. 

Dr. Furness concludes with a glowing confession of ‘ faith 
in the advent of the true Church; that Church which, turning 
away from the dry and mouldering symbols of the past, mak- 
ing no effort to galvanize creeds and sacraments, shall draw 
its life from the fresh springs of the human soul ; that Church 
whose ceremonial shall be the acts and labors and sacrifices of 
earnest and living men, relinquishing property, popularity, 
and life itself, when the need is, for freedom and for humanity ; 
that Church whose High Mass is a cup of cold water given to 
the panting fugitive at the risk of fine and imprisonment, and 
whose hymns and prayers and liturgies are the daily offices of 
human love faithfully discharged. ..... Spiritual worship 
is the worship of life. The hand that is extended to do what- 
soever of duty it finds to be done, that hand is the true relig- 
ious symbol of faith and prayer. In the true living, invisible 
Church, every man of every religious name and of no relig- 


ious name who by working righteousness manifests the love 
37 * 
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of God in his heart, is an accepted worshipper in full com- 
munion with the saints on earth and in heaven. The visible 
temple of the spiritual Church is this holy and beautiful fabric 
of universal nature, with its blue unpillared dome over our 
heads, decorated all round with the tokens of infinite love, and 
resounding forever with the harmonies of a consummate and 
unbroken order.” 

If spirits like that which these sentences express, and which 
the life of the writer so nobly illustrates, should ever so far 
prevail as to shape the politics of any state, the “‘ true Church” 
of Dr. Furness’s vision would no longer be a dream of pure 
minds and loving hearts, but a present reality and a Church 
triumphant. Meanwhile this visible earthly Church with all 


-its imperfections — the ministrant Church with its symbols and 


its sacraments, the militant Church with its failings and its 
feuds — must be the “‘ schoolmaster” to bring us thither. By 
this agency alone can the vision be realized. Nay, the vision 
itself is the product of this Church. It is the iris which 
blossoms at the point of incidence where the eternal sun-grace 
kisses the ever-breathing, ever-ascending aspirations of Christ’s 
people. The seers and the prophets who divine most clearly 
the City of God, and plead most prevailingly the cause of man- 
kind, are but what the Church has trained them to be, and 
prophesy but what she has taught them to see. Their highest 
inspiration has been caught from her lore,—they have sat at 
her feet and been nursed at her breast. There is not a word in 
their mouth but she knows it altogether. Dr. Furness would 
not be standing where he does, and uttering these fine sayings 
about the Church that is to be, had he not been so educated 
by the Church that is. 

We will trust this visible Church so long as it produces such 
spirits and such lives, and such discourses too, though their 
posture seem averse and their look askance. And we will trust 
that this Church which reformers chide —and which is not 
the petrifaction their impatience deems it, but a pulsing organ- 
ism, solid and yet moving, a fabric, yet a march, with “ lively 
stones” and a lubricating Word— will yet overtake the fore- 
most van of reform, and reclaim her dissentient children, and en- 
gage their zeal in a common cause, as the Church of the twelfth 
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century, when seemingly ready to burst with dissent, by wise 
accommodation retained and subsidized the wildest radicalisms 
of that prurient time. Where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
alone is true liberty ; and the spirit of the Lord is once and for- 
ever pledged to his Church, and can never more be divorced 
therefrom. In vain would reformers reform by seceding. 
The branch that would bear fruit must abide in the Vine. 
Otherwise it “is cast forth as a branch, and is withered.” 
Whatever tends to perfect the Church—even this visible 
Church —in its uses and ministrations, contributes so far to 
reform the world. 





Art. VII.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


rd THEOLOGY. 


WE are comforted, as critics, in the lack of works of larger preten- 
sion, by the very striking symptom of a diffused activity of mind in 
the pamphlets and discourses which embody so much of the best 
religious thinking of the day. The remarkable Address of Dr. Bel- 
lows, which we have already noticed, along with a good deal of igno- 
rant and absurd comment, has called forth also a response, very loud 
and deep, from minds that have been moved by the questions it dis- 
cusses, and either heartily accept or as strongly dissent from its sug- 
gestions. It is not hard to understand, on the one hand, the strong, 
manly protest of reason and common sense against the crudities of a 
popular theology and the errors of a shallow revival, such as we find 
in the discourses of Gerrit Smith,* — a name honorably identified with 
so much that is noble in philanthropy, independent in politics, down- 
right practical and sincere in matters pertaining to religious faith. On 
the other hand, there is a mood of mind less often analyzed, not so 
well understood or done justice to in the current criticism of liberal 
religionists, which it is equally important to know, if one would sound 
the deeper needs of our religious public, or apprehend at once the 
wants and the future of Protestant Christianity. Especially the ques- 
tion so often raised, and so variously discussed, respecting the prestige, 
power, need, and organization of the Church,—the “ Church ques- 
tion,” in the phase it has assumed with so many prominent and rarely- 
gifted minds,— it may aid us somewhat to apprehend if we give a 








* Three Discourses on the Religion of Reason. By Gerrit Smirn. New 
York : Ross and Toucey. 
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little heed to the nearly related phenomenon of the secret longing, or 
need, or charm, which draws certain characters towards that embodi- 
ment of the central life of Christendom, “the Church.” 

For example, it will often be the case, not only with the speculative 
man, but also with the intelligent man of affairs who keeps pace with 
the general movements of human thought, that he looks back with a 
certain longing and half regret to the composed and quiet faith which 
he may have shared in his earlier days, and which is the portion now 
of multitudes happy in a belief which is no belief with him. What is 
said of the late Mr. Choate — that there were points of his early creed 
which he chose never to examine, because he shrunk from the pain of 
probing and dissecting, and perhaps changing them — speaks to the 
mood of many who have tried that process and found only weariness 
for the result. It is not without pain, too, that one sees the current of 
the world’s life sweep by,—that life in which his own portion as a 
thinking and acting man is cast,— and feels it to be in some sense alien 
_ from the life of God, as shared by so many pious souls. In his lonely 

and still hours, he thinks with a sort of envy of those who have lived 
loyally and died peacefully in obedience to a creed which his intellect 
persists in regarding as outgrown, or swayed by motives which his 
common sense feels to be unsubstantial. The warm glow of pious 
emotion, like that of the mellowing year, clings to and makes beautiful 
the scenes where the heart lingers. The tendrils df the living vine 
are not detached without harsh compulsion, though it were from the 
rotting trunk and the ruined wall that would drag it on the ground in 
their own decay. And there are times when the man of critical and 
adventurous intellect would gladly surrender the joy of elevated 
thought, or the practical man the dazzling success of life, for an hour 
of the quiet and sure faith he associates with his memories of the 
Church, or his ideal of what the divine life of it might be. 

Now, if we attempt to analyze the method and tone with which such 
a mood of mind as we have described is appealed to by the Church of 
Rome, — which in power, prestige, and executive skill so immeasura- 
bly distances every rival,— we shall find it to be something like the 
following. Without appealing directly to the reason, it suggests sub- 
tile trains of thought, whose clew leads to its seat of power. Without 
much enlightening or instructing the conscience, it takes advantage of 
the tremendous energy of the hurt moral sensibility. Without regu- 
lating or constraining much the tides of passion in the ordinary course 
of life, it meets them in the confessional with marvellous skill, in all 
their tortuous detail, by its external tasks of penance and its soul- 
subduing hints of absolution. It does not much to develop the energy, 
to heal the misery, or prevent the vice of a people, or to abate any 
social wrong of which the world is weary, — at least, infinitely little 
compared with the enormous resources of power at its command; but 
it offers the refuge of the convent and the imposing service of the 
cathedral, and teaches men to merge their sense of sin and sorrow in 
the impassioned exercise of faith. It opens no new avenue of earthly 
hope to the humble, the suffering, and the poor ; but it drowns the sense 
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of all calamity in a hope that belongs to another world. To the remon- 
strance of reason or the protest of an enlightened conscience it hardly 
deigns an answer ; but it substitutes a new order of thought, a different 
array of hopes and motives, and rests its claim and its power on a 
foundation that escapes the analy sis of the thinker or the sturdier sense 
of the man of the world; and when they least expect it, they may find 
themselves helplessly surrendered to the all-powerful magnetism of its 
charm. 

The state of mind so skilfully met by the Church of Rome exists 
very widely at the present day. In all Protestant lands the want is 
felt of some form or other of ecclesiasticism, and a current is setting in 
that direction. The discourse of Dr. Bellows already referred to has 
its value as one of the most striking and vigorous expressions, among 
the liberal party in theology, of that tendency. Naturally, its drift and 
tone were misapprehended by some who did not readily adjust them- 
selves to the speaker’s point of view, or did not enough appreciate his 
position, as addressing a congregation of thinkers and scholars, from 
the high vantage-ground of independent and philosophic criticism. 
And we think, too, that the very earnestness and directness of purpose 
in his essay betrayed him into some partial judgments of men and 
things, foreign from his own nature, and lending too ready a handle to 
those who opposed the main current of the address. We are glad, 
therefore, that he has followed it by another,* in which, in timely, 
plain, and eloquent words, he reaffirms his faith as a liberal Christian 
thinker, disclaims any thought or wish to reimpose the yoke of church 
authority never so lightly, and avows himself most broadly and posi- 
tively as sharing the life of the present and the future, rather than the 
past. Of gr eat value and beauty, in our apprehension, are his criti- 
cisms of some points of American life, and his statement of the spir- 
itual good to flow from the uniting of the continents, the mingling life 
of Europe and America, and the influences of past ages of culture and 
faith. This is clad sometimes in images and illustrations which may 
be deemed over-fanciful, and which only the general dignity and force 
of rhetoric in the discourse rescues from the charge of extravagance 
even to grotesqueness in one or two instances. But as the clear, bold 
vindication of a personal conviction and position, — as a weighty, ear- 
nest, and powerful address to an audience “ representing, 1. The Inde- 
pendent Congregation and Church over which I am set as minister ; 
2. The Unitarian Denomination; 3. The Protestant World; 4. The 
Nineteenth Century and this New Country,” — it is a discourse of rare 
and peculiar value. We are sincerely glad of the discussion its author 
has provoked, into which it now enters as a fresh and vigorous element. 
And we anticipate, from this moving of the waters, a deepening, en- 
riching, and purifying influence on the current of our popular religious 
life. Even the phrase “ Broad Church” — which we do not remem- 
ber Dr. Bellows liens once, we it is the legend his work is cur- 





*A eeanii'e to “‘ The Rasen of Faith” By Henry W. Betiows, D. D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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rently known by — we could be almost contented to accept, if it should 
signify the sweeping away of those hundred barriers of sect and creed 
and form, by the rising of the great tide-wave, obedient to the move- 
ment of the celestial spheres. 


THe Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society in this city, making 
provision for Sunday morning services during the absence of their 
minister, certainly indulge in the spice of preaching, if variety is that 
ingredient. The acceptance of their multifarious invitations has already 
brought before them several representative men, and, we believe, repre- 
sentative women also. Popular lecturers have read. The left and 
right wings of several sects, and all the modifications of belief between, 
have furnished sermonizers; and the intimation is that the “liberty of 
prophesying” in Music Hall is to be still further enlarged. This is 
“ proving all things ;” but whether to the finding of any other “good” 
than that now cherished to “ hold fast,” doth not yet appear. One con- 
sequence of this diffusion of tongues brought the right man into the 
right place, to do the right deed, in a manly and Christian fashion. 
Highly esteeming and sympathizing in many respects with the Rev. 
Theodore Parker, Mr. Clarke wrote and then preached “in his indi- 
vidual capacity” a Discourse,* dissecting the theology of his friend, in 
that friend’s “own pulpit, to his own people, and with their full con- 
sent.” The occasion and the speaker raised the expectation of a 
marked performance, which was not disappointed. The production has 
a rich flavor of idiosyncrasy ; and, for that reason, will interest every- 
body, and be wholly acceptable to nobody. The tone is frank and good- 
tempered ; the style lucid, vigorous, and condensed. But for the serious 
doubt whether the apotheosizing of mere intellectual greatness is not 
morally perilous, the preacher’s iconoclastic zeal in regard to the emi- 
nent statesman and lawyer who have recently been eulogized and de- 
nounced above and below the truth might be deemed irrelevant. How- 
ever this may be, when Mr. Clarke passes from the “man to the 
theologian,” from the region of hatred and love into that of pure, cold 
thought, he knows neither friend nor enemy. Thoroughly acquainted 
with the theology he examines, and holding his own theology as one 
who has carefully thought it out, he is pointed and decided in his agree- 


ments and disagreements with Mr. Parker, outlining his criticism with | 


clean and bold strokes. His sentences are warm with the sincerity of 
conviction, and his arguments are evidently the honest arguments that 
give cherished satisfaction to his own soul. Loyalty to what he holds 
to be the truth keeps him from all compromises. Sixteen open pages 
of small pica do not afford room, as an hour’s speech did not afford 
time, for an extended and complete discussion. Therefore the dis- 
course is but a sketch,—a forcible and suggestive sketch. Salient 
points are stated which might be amplified to advantage; and in the 
maintenance of Christianity as a finality in religion, and a revelation 





* Theodore Parker and his Theology: a Discourse delivered in the Music Hall, 
Boston, Sunday, September 25, 1859. By James Freeman Ciarke. Second 
Edition. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1859. 
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with supporting and illustrative miracles, and in the enunciation of a 
philosophy more comprehensive and truer to human experience than 
that which belongs to the theology under review, much more might 
have been written and said, without exhausting the subject. But the 
sermon is a contribution of thought which breeds thought; and the in- 
tegrity of the criticism will command respect. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Tue first edition of Winer’s Grammar of the New Testament Dic- 
tion * was published nearly forty years ago. The learned author has 
been continually laboring for its improvement up to the year 1855, 
when the sixth and last edition appeared. While engaged in the prep- 
aration of this edition an affection of the eyes brought the author to the 
verge of blindness; and as his decease has since occurred, no further 
improvements can be expected from his hand. 

We do but echo the voice of the whole theological world when we 
give our testimony in favor of the unrivalled excellence of this Gram- 
mar, and its vast practical usefulness in ihe critical study of the mean- 
ing of the New Testament. Since the appearance of the first com- 
paratively small work, up to that of the sixth enlarged and improved 
edition, it has been deservedly regarded by the learned of every name 
as without an equal or a rival. A former edition of the work was 
translated in this country in a very imperfect manner, and contained 
numerous important mistakes in regard to the meaning of the original. 
This sixth edition appears to us to have fallen into the hands of a 
competent translator, so far as knowledge of the German is concerned. 
Many portions of it which we have examined are so well translated, 
that there would seem to be no want of ability to make the English a 
correct representation of the German. But there does appear in some 
passages a want of accuracy, and evident marks of haste and care- 
lessness occur not infrequently. We trust that a future revision of so 
important a work will cause these blemishes to disappear. A gram- 
matical manual surely ought to be wholly free from inaccuracies of 
every kind. 

But in regard to two portions of the work we have a more serious 
charge to prefer, —a charge implying qualities in the translator which 
we do not like toname. ‘The charge is, that in one page — namely, p. 
118, § 19 of the Translation — Mr. Masson has omitted two brief, but 
important statements, and one important note, containing nineteen lines, 
without giving any notice in his Preface or notes of any such expurga- 
tion. In another page —namely, p. 170 of the Translation —an im- 
portant paragraph relating to the same general subject is quietly 
expelled by Mr. Masson, and evidently for the same reason. The 





* A Grammar of the New Testament Diction, intended as an Introduction to the 
Critical Study of the Greek New Testament. By Dr. George B. Winer. 
Translated from the Sixth enlarged and improved Edition of the original. By 
ae Masson, M.A. Intwovols. Vol. I. Philadelphia: Smith, English, 
& Co. 1859. 
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reason is, that in the omitted passages the distinguished German gram- 
marian has laid down principles, or expressed opinions, favorable to the 
doctrine of Unitarians, and adverse to that of Trinitarians, in relation to 
the Deity of Jesus Christ. 

The passages under consideration in one of the above-mentioned 
pages relate to the usage of the Greek article in certain passages of the 
New Testament relating to the nature and dignity of Jesus Christ. It 
is well known that Granville Shar pe, Esq., Bishop Middleton, and 
some others, supposed that they had found a new argument for the 
Trinity in the omission of the Greek article in certain passages of the 
New Testament in which Christ is mentioned, and to which they give a 
different translation from that of the Common Version. ‘Thus in Titus 
ii. 13, which in the Common Version reads “of the great God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ,” Middleton maintains that, in consequence of 
the omission of the article rod before cwripos, the rendering should be 
“of our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” The same doctrine he 


_ applies to some other passages, as Eph. v. 5; 2 Pet. i. 1; Jude 4. 


The doctrine of Middleton was, that “when two or more attributives, 
joined by a copulative, are assumed of the same person or thing, before 
the first attributive the article is inserted, before the remaining ones it 
is omitted.” 

Now Dr. Winer has abundantly proved, that, both in classical and 
New Testament Greek, the article is omitted before such attributives 
when they relate to a-different person or thing from that which has the 
article, as well as when they relate to the same person or thing; that 
the omission of the article in such cases is perfectly accounted for, 
according to the well-known usage of the Greek language, when the 
latter appellative is made definite in some other way, as by a pronoun 
connected with it, or by its being so commonly applied to a person as 
to partake of the nature of a proper name, or by its being followed by a 
proper name, &c. The same thing has been demonstrated by the late 
Professor Stuart * in a learned essay on the Greek article, and more 
recently by Alford in his note on Titus ii. 138. 

Now, though Mr. Masson has not wholly concealed the opinion of 
Winer on this subject from a careful reader, yet it so happens that on 
one page in which it is discussed three important passages are ex- 
punged, and in another page Winer’s explanation of a very important 
verse of Scripture has met with the same fate. Such treatment of an 
author by his translator, and that, too, without any notice given, seems 
to us to deserve the severest reprobation, even if no offence were com- 
mitted against the cause of truth and good learning. One of the most 
distinguished scholars of Germany, who has bestowed the labor of 
nearly forty years upon the Grammar of the New Testament, and pro- 
duced a work which theologians of all denominations have pronounced 
to be of first-rate excellence and of vast importance, suffers the hard 
lot of having his work expurgated by a translator, who has given so 
little attention and study to one of the pages which he has thus mangled, 





* See the Biblical Repository for April, 1834. 
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as, in the course of it, to fall into at least one important mistranslation, 
which makes absolute nonsense of a sentence ! 

But we must proceed to our specifications. In page 142 of Mr. 
Masson’s translation occurs the following paragraph: “In regard to 
Titus ii. 13, émuavevay rns Sdééns row peyddov Oot kat aarnpos hav "Inood 
Xpiorov, the word caripes does not appear to me a second predicate of 
6eov, as if Christ were first styled péyas Oeds, and then oarnp. My 
reasons for taking this view of the passage are grounded on Paul’s 
teaching. The article is omitted before cawrjpos, as the apposition pre- 
cedes the proper name: of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
Now what Winer actually says (p. 118) is this: “I hold, on grounds 
which lie in the doctrinal teaching of Paul, that c@rijpos is not a second 
predicate together with Oeod, as if Christ were first called 6 péyas beds 
and then garjp. The article is omitted before cwripos, because this 
word is made definite by the genitive nay, and because the apposition 
comes before the proper name, &c.” Now by translating the Ger- 
man preposition neben “of” instead of “together with,” thus making 
Winer speak of a second predicate of de0d, Mr. Masson has, in the con- 
nection, made simple nonsense of the sentence. For the only ques- 
tion in the case is that which relates to the predicate or predicates 
of "Incod Xpiorod; in other words, the only question in the case is, 
whether cod is, or is not, a predicate of "Invod Xpurov. Again, Mr. 
Masson, by expunging — whether by design or accident — the clause, 
“because this word [owrjpos] is made definite by the genitive nudy,” 
has taken away by far the most essential part of the sentence ; that is, 
by far the most important reason for the omission of the article before 
ceripos. If this expurgation stood alone on this page, we should cer-. 
tainly attribute it to accident. But only a few lines below occurs in 
the German original this sentence: “ So in Jude, verse fourth, two dif-. 
ferent subjects [namely, deamdrny and xvpiov| may be referred to, since 
kvpios, being made definite by nuay, does not need the article to express 
the meaning, ‘Jesus Christ, who is our Lord.’” This whole para- 
graph relating to the verse in Jude is omitted by Winer’s translator, if 
we may not rather say expurgator. 

Again, on the same page, Mr. Masson has omitted a note of Winer, 
nineteen lines in length. It relates to Titus ii. 13, and states in sub- 
stance that, though cwripos juav might be considered a second predicate 
with deov in relation to Jesus Christ, if the sense demanded it, yet no. 
grammatical principle requires it to be so regarded. On the contrary, 
he maintains in this note, that no usage of the Greek article lies in the 
way of our understanding “our Lord Jesus Christ” as another subject 
or person, distinct from “the great God.” In this note he also expresses 
his conviction that the Apostle Paul could not, in consistency with his 
teaching in all his epistles, have called our Saviour Jesus Christ the 
great God. This whole note Mr. Masson has expunged, no notice 
being given of it. 

Again, in page 142 of the original German occurs a passage which 
should be in page 170 of the translation. It relates to 1 John v. 20, 
and is as follows: “In 1 John v. 20, odrés éorw 6 ddnOwds beds, ['This 
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is the true God,] odros [this] refers not to the immediate antecedent, 
Xpiorés, as the older theologians, under the influence of dogmatic con- 
siderations, supposed, but to o @eds. For, in the first place, adnduwos beds 
[the true God] is the constant and exclusive epithet of the Father. 
In the seeond place, it is followed by a warning against idolatry; and 
dAnOivos beds is ever used in contradistinction from idols.” This whole 
passage relating to 1 John v. 20 is expunged from the translation by 
Mr. Masson, and that without notice. Here, too, the presumption and 
recklessness of the translator appear the greater, when we consider 
that Dr. Winer’s view of this passage has been maintained by many 
eminent expositors, Trinitarian as well as Unitarian, among whom 
are Erasmus, Grotius, Wetstein, Michaelis, Morus, Archbishop New- 
come, Macknight, Davidson, Liicke, DeWette, Meyer, Neander, Diis- 
terdieck, and Hofmann. If Mr. Masson had merely chosen to express 
in a note his dissent from the view of Dr. Winer, no one would have 
found fault. But the suppression of the passage, and that, too, without 
notice to the reader, merits the severest condemnation. 

A Grammar of the diction of the New Testament, the production of 
a scholar who was regarded by Professor Stuart as “at the head of 
the severe and critical school of sacred philologists,” pronounced by 
Dr. Hodge of Princeton as “a work of the highest authority,” re- 
ceiving similar praise from the most distinguished professors, clergy- 
men, and reviews of all theological opinions, — such as Stuart, Hodge, 
Turner, Gibbs, Ripley, Schmucker, the English Eclectic, the Biblical 
Repertory, the Methodist Quarterly, the Southern Presbyterian, and 
many others, — must be mutilated and expurgated, because the author, 
though no sectarian, living in a country where Trinitarians and Unita- 
rians are not known as constituting distinct sects, has expressed his 
unbiassed conviction, founded solely on philological principles, first, that 
the Apostle Paul did not regard Jesus Christ as “the great God,” and 
never called him so, and, secondly, that no usage of the Greek article, 
whether in the New Testament or classical literature, favors such a 
doctrine. This is a specimen of the obstacles with which Unitarians 
have constantly to contend in the propagation of their faith. The very 
grammars of the Greek language must be expurgated when they seem 
to favor the doctrinal views of Unitarians. 

The facts we have brought to light are very significant. Unitarians 
have sometimes been accused of relying on abstract reason in their 
theological investigations, rather than on philology and grammar. But 
here the very prince of grammarians and sacred philologists has pro- 
nounced the doctrine of the Apostle Paul to be that of Unitarians, so 
far as to forbid us to regard or call Jesus Christ “the great God.” 
Here, too, the same distinguished grammarian and critic has unanswera- 
bly exposed the weakness of an argument for the Trinity which has 
been much relied on both in England and this country. May we not 
hope that it will soon be acknowledged that Unitarians have grammar 
and philology on their side, as well as reason and common sense ? 

One remark more. We hope the numerous orthodox divines who, 
in the publishers’ advertisement, have bestowed such unbounded praise 
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on Winer’s Grammar, will use their influence to remove the stain 
which the work has received from the translator. Let the pages 
whose adulteration we have exposed be given in a future edition as 
they were written by the unrivalled New Testament grammarian and 
critic. Surely the cause of truth, which is the cause of the Almighty, 
cannot in the end be promoted by such practices as that which we have 
brought to light. It is proper to add, that only the first volume of 
the work has reached this country. If, in the preface to the second 
volume, the translator should give some notice of the expurgations 
which he has made, his own character would appear in a better light, 
though the thing itself would be equally censurable. 


SINCE writing the preceding notice, two new Grammars of the New 
Testament idiom have come into our possession; one by Professor 
Alexander Buttmann,* which is designed to be a supplement to the 
celebrated Greek Grammar of his father, Philip Buttmann, which has 
gone through more than twenty editions in Germany and several in 
this country. So far as we can judge by a very cursory examination, 
the work is well executed, and a worthy appendix to the Classical 
Greek Grammar of the author’s father. He does not expect that it 
will supersede the Grammar of Winer, on which he bestows the high- 
est praise. It is about half the size of Winer’s, and, so far as we are 
able to judge, illustrates and confirms the results arrived at by that 
distinguished New Testament critic. As to every principle and every 
passage of Scripture on which we have commented in the preceding 
notice, Buttmann fully supports the conclusions of Winer, as an ex- 
cellent index has enabled us to ascertain at once. 

The other New Testament Grammar f was published some years 
ago by a member of the Church of England, the author of a valu- 
able work noticed in our number for November, 1858. This Gram- 
mar affords new evidence of the interest in Biblical learning which has 
been awakened in that Church within a few years. Works such as 
those of Jowett, Stanley, Conybeare and Howson, Alford, Ellicott, 
and Green confer honor and influence on any church from which they 
proceed. Mr. Green has, we think, made a valuable contribution to 
our means of studying the language of the New Testament, though for 
fulness and completeness it will not bear a comparison with that of 
Winer or Buttmann. In repudiating Middleton’s doctrine of the Greek 
article, Mr. Green entirely agrees with Winer and Buttmann. 


PREACHERS AND SECTS. 


WE had supposed that Rev. Henry Christmas had made the poorest 
book about “ Preachers and Preaching” that could be made, but the 





* Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauchs. In Anschlusse an Pu. 
Botrmann’s Griechische Grammatik. Von ALEx. ButtMann, Professor. Berlin. 
1859. 

+ A Grammar of the New Testament Dialect. By the Rev. Thomas SHeLpon 
Green, A.M., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. London. 1842. 
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Rev. William Wilson, M. A., fairly surpasses him in this kind. His 


_ treatise on “The Popular Preachers of the Ancient Church” * is in- 


dorsed as a proper book for “Sunday reading.” It will certainly meet 
one Sabbath idea, and be an aid to sleep on the day of rest. The 
Fathers of the Church are sometimes heavy reading, as we have had 
occasion to know; but their narcotic quality is tenfold more potent in 
Mr. Wilson’s preparations. He has the faculty of selecting the weak- 
est passages, and his biographical preface is thinner still, — water very 
slightly dashed with milk. The epithets of the title-page were dis- 
couraging. It was something new to hear the florid Gregory Nazian- 
zen styled “the Genial Theologian,” and the acute Augustine styled 
“the Homely Preacher ;” but we read on, hoping to find some new 
views where the titles were so original. All in vain. Flat, unprofit- 
able, and vulgar were the lucubrations of this Master of Arts. He does 
not understand one of the six Fathers whom he treats, is always weak, 
and frequently wrong, and the excuse for his errors, while it is the con- 
demnation of the book, is that he has probably never read a page in 
the original Greek and Latin of the writers he describes. He only 
dilutes a few of the most accessible extracts. 

We give a few specimens in justification of this harsh judgment. Of 
Cyprian’s treatise on the “Grace of God,” Mr. Wilson says that “ it 
smacks more of the class-room of belles-lettres than of the pulpit.” In 
another place he says, “ Deacons kicked against the authority of pres- 
byters.” On p. 24 he calls the bishops who ordained Fortunatus “ raga- 
muffin bishops.” On p. 29 we are informed that, though Cyprian’s 
intellectual and theological culture was somewhat scanty, his oratory 
must have been pleasing and powerful!” “ Fudll-blown” is the epithet 
used to describe Cyprian’s views on the Church and the Roman bishop ; 
who was moreover (p. 38) “equipped with slender intellectual furni- 
ture.” Theodore Parker and others are said (p. 106) to hold that 
“your scoundrel and your saint are alike divine.” We are accus- 
tomed,” it seems (p. 126), “at this day to pooh-pooh the strifes of ec- 
clesiastical councils in the past.” When Gregory Nazianzen came to 
Athens he was “pounced upon by the students,” who, “to try his 
mettle,” attempted “to bamboozle and browbeat him in argument.” 
Gregory’s works, we learn (p. 233), would have had incalculably more 
value for posterity if they had “ smelt less of the oil and of the schools of 
human learning ;” and “ in laying the foundations,” it seems, “ he did a 
fair stroke of work.” What he says of Gregory on p. 216 exactly de- 
scribes his own work, — “to draw from the treasures of ancient lore 
gaudy plumes with which to deck out bare and borrowed platitudes, 
were the great ends aimed at.” 

These bricks are a specimen of the structure. 


WE should be glad, out of respect to the memory of one so recently 
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called away, to speak well of Dr. Belcher’s History of Hymns.* But 
it is impossible to praise a book so superficial, feeble, inadequate, incor- 
rect, and bigoted. The only really good thing in it is the first extract 
of the Patroduction, which gives Henry Ward Beecher’s thought on the 
influence of sacred poetry. All the rest is best described as fragmen- 
tary platitude and blunder. The omissions are as extraordinary as the 
admissions, and the critical judgments are equally false and ludicrous. 
What are we to think of a writer, who, inserting among hymnists Mrs. 
Anderson, Dr. Baldwin, William Budden, Ingram Cobbin, Richard 
Furman, Eliel Davis, and some score of others of whom no one ever 
heard, omits all mention of such writers as Bulfinch, Frothingham, 
Mrs. Hemans, Henry Moore, Pierpont, Roscoe, Thomas and Walter 
Scott, E. H. Sears, Sprague, John and Emily Taylor, Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, and others of equal note? What shall be said of a scholar, who 
gravely informs us that. Charlemagne is a lyric poet, and the author of 
the “ Veni Creator” of the Catholic Church, though some pages farther 
on, and borrowing from another authority, he makes Ambrose the 
author of that hymn?’ Dr. Peabody of Portsmouth will be surprised 
to learn from this volume, not only that he is “ Professor in the Cam- 
bridge University,” but that he is the author of the funeral hymn here- 
tofore credited to the late Dr. Peabody of Springfield, and that he is 
also the author of other hymns. Mr. Longfellow will be edified to 
know, that, “like the rest of his Unitarian brethren, he is sadly lacking 
in the noble, generous, high spirit of evangelical truth.” Of Whittier 
we are told by Dr. Belcher, that “ we have no expectation that any of 
the hymns he has written will be sung in the worshipping assemblies 
of coming generations. They want the glowing ardor and the evan- 
gelical unction which only can make hymns popular with the Christian 

masses. We should delight to see the honest Quaker possessing the 
piety of our old Friend, Joseph John Gurney ; for then he might write 
hymns on ‘Christ and his Cross, which might live till the ‘death of 
time.” Henry Ware’s hymns are “ lovely in their spirit, but seem to us 
defective as to the great doctrines of evangelical religion.” It was pre- 
cisely the hymns of Henry Ware, on the contrary, that led many to 
claim him as orthodox. They did not believe that these could come 
from a cold Unitarian. On the other hand, Dr. Belcher is pleased to 
remark of Dr. Bowring, to whom he devotes just eight lines, that it 
would not be inferred from his hymn, “In the Cross of Christ I glory,” 
that he is a Unitarian. He patronizes and apostrophizes Francis 
Xavier, quoting John Angell James as saying that it would be “the 
dregs of bigotry not to admire his martyr zeal.” Mr. James has here 
furnished a phrase which describes very exactly the temper of Dr. 
Belcher’s book. It is “the dregs of bigotry.” Even a good extract is 
made absurd when Dr. Belcher handles it. 

Dr. Belcher divides his volume into three parts. First we have 
forty pages of “ Historical Sketches,” which tell us scarcely anything 
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that we want to know. Next we have notices of the Authors of 
Hymns, mostly in short notes, cast from a stereotyped pattern. And 
finally come the jokes and the stories, the pious and the humorous 
anecdotes about hymns, of which those that are good are hackneyed, 
and those that are new are flat. We are constrained to say that the 
best things in the volume are the excellent indexes, type, and paper. 
It is discreditable to the scholarship, good sense, good taste, and good 
feeling of its author. 


No racier book has appeared for some time than Milburn’s Ten 
Years of Preacher Life ;* none more packed with adventure and sug- 
gestive of social progress in America. His own early trials through 
loss of eyesight, the rudeness of ministerial experience on the frontiers 
of civilization, the original men and women with whom he was con- 
stantly in contact, the heroic energy with which he seized on circum- 
stance and bent it to his service, notwithstanding an occasional exag- 
geration of statement, throw an unflagging interest over his freely 
written page. A Methodist circuit-preacher’s career in the wilder 
West is pictured to the life. Some of the strangest instrumentalities 
Christianity ever employed are exhibited with a simplicity which en- 
gages our faith and a fervor which wins our admiration. It is a pity 
that he has preserved, in a volume likely to have extensive circulation 
at home and abroad, some very questionable stories about our great 
men, not at all to their credit, apparently for the purpose of adding 
interest to an autobiography which needs no such adventitious attrac- 
tion. His genuine enthusiasm for his hard-working brethren often 
crops out in such allusions as this to their labors among the enslaved 
heathen at the South: “I am proud to say that Methodism has felt 
this claim from the beginning ; and, accepting this as its special field, 
and beginning with unwearied energy, has gathered therein its most 
precious harvest. From the sickly rice-fields and deadly soil of the 
sea-island cotton, on the coast of the Carolinas and Georgia, to the 
swamps of the Red and Ouachita rivers, over which malaria hangs as 
a canopy, on the sugar estates of the Attakapas and the cotton plan- 
tations of the Mississippi, wherever a negro quarter rises, and the 
people are toiling in furrow, brake, or forest, there you will find my 
brethren, regardless of privation, hardship, cold, heat, hunger, pesti- 
lence, and death, preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ, and in 
his name praying men to be reconciled to God...... They are in 
their duty, be out of it who may.” 


Tuer “ Compendium of the Origin, History, Principles, Rules and Reg- 
ulations, Government and Doctrines, of the United Society of Believers 
in Christ’s Second Appearing,” T presents nothing specially new regard- 
ing the condition or prospects of the Shakers. Commenced not quite 
eighty years ago, at New Lebanon, N. Y., under the auspices of 
“Mother Ann,” with the first fruits of a revival of religion in that 
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place, they now number eighteen societies and but about five thousand 
members, and are evidently destined to dispersion among “the Gen- 
tiles ” in another eighty years, to which their well-known accumulation 
of property, their possession of highly-tilled farms and the finest cattle 
in the world, will greatly contribute. Few of the children whom they 
adopt consent to continue in such monastic monotony when they are 
permitted to choose for themselves; the process of weeding human 
nature entirely out of the young proves an utter failure ; more stirring 
ideas will creep in within their narrow pale, notwithstanding the sleep- 
less jealousy of very shrewd managers. Because marriage is accounted 
a crime and the separation of the sexes a primary duty among the 
Shakers, were they to prevail, the world would necessarily come to an 
end, when, as they suppose, the visible kingdom of Christ will be set 
up. As during the last twenty years their numbers have decreased a 
thousand persons, as the utmost severity employed to deserters cannot 
prevent the active-minded from abandoning them at every sacrifice, 
and as there are no other affiliated associations of the kind throughout 
the world, it is wonderful that they seem to have no suspicion of their 
approaching fate, — that they are not appalled by the daily spectacle 
of the aged, whom Providence will soon remove, confederated with the 
young, who will soon long to remove themselves, compensated only 
by immense pecuniary success, by fat acres and fattening herds, by 
admirable gardens and perfect barns, by the best tillage and the most 
thorough economy the world can boast. 

For so small and stationary a company, — not more than come under 
the charge of a single clergyman at times, — they are marvellously 
exclusive and denunciatory. The Roman Church is, of course, “ the 
beast great and terrible” which John saw “rise out of the sea;” but 
the Protestant Church “ differs from it in no important practical prin- 
ciple, both holding to marriage, private property, union of church and 
state, ambition, oaths, persecution, war, slavery, monopoly of the life 
elements, and salvation as an unmeaning something in a distant un- 
known ; both inheriting all the diseases of Egypt, and utterly destitute 
of gifts of healing.” “ Monks and nuns are dead bodies of the Roman 
Church; Dunkers, Waldenses, Methodists, Baptists, Quakers, are some 
of the dead bodies of the Protestant.” Turks and Catholics, unbeliev- 
ers and Protestants, they consider alike “children of the world,” in 
contrast with themselves, who are “the resurrection,” having a present 
inspiration, and possessed still with the apostolical gift of healing. 
Some of their religious services resemble those of the Eastern der- 
vishes ; the Apocalypse i is their pet Scripture ; the jubilee of J udaism, 
the period in which they profess to live now. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Rives has made an important and welcome contribution to our 
historical literature in his Life of President Madison. * Though Madi- 
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son was one of the leading members of the Convention of 1787, where 
he exerted perhaps a larger influence than any of his associates, and 
was for eight years at the head of the government which he had helped 
to found, no adequate memorial of him has ever been published. ‘Three 
large volumes of the Madison Papers were indeed issued by order of 
Congress nearly twenty years ago, and have become part of our perma- 
nent political literature ; but they were published without any biograph- 
ical introduction, and the copious notes by which they were accom- 
panied threw little light on the life and character of the author. Yet 
Madison was a man of too much ability and intellectual acuteness, and 
acted too conspicuous a part in some of the most important periods of 
our national history, not to leave in the recollections and writings of his 
contemporaries many personal anecdotes. Many of these recollections, 
however, were of a perishable nature, and were fast becoming obscure, 
or fading entirely away. Hence Mr. Rives’s work possesses, besides 
other and greater claims on our favor, the merit of being a timely pub- 
lication. We live near enough to Madison’s time to possess, in the 
memory of persons still living, much unwritten material for his biog- 
raphy ; and we are at a sufficient distance from the discussions and con- 
troversies of his more active life to be undisturbed by the heats of 
former contests. 

In the preparation of his memoir Mr. Rives has had access to all the 
printed authorities, and to many unpublished documents, and he has 
brought to his task a mind well trained by various study and experi- 
ence. He has scrutinized conflicting statements with care and fidelity, 
and by a diligent comparison of authorities he has endeavored to 
render his own narrative impartial and trustworthy. In this attempt 
we are inclined to believe, from an examination of the first volume of 
his work, that he has been very successful ; but a more positive opinion 
must be reserved until its completion. In the mean time, it is suf- 
ficient to say that his style is clear and vigorous, and that the integrity 
of his purpose is everywhere apparent. Indeed, the only criticisms we 
are now disposed to make have reference to the scale of magnitude on 
which the work is composed, and to the lack of strictly biographical 
details. According to the publishers’ advertisement, Mr. Rives hopes 
to complete his labors in three or four volumes, and we see no reason 
to suppose that a smaller number will suffice for the proper develop- 
ment of his plan. But certainly the life and character of Mr. Madison 
could have been satisfactorily elucidated in much less space, and the 
record would probably have been much more enduring. There is a 
growing disposition on the part of biographers to expand their memoirs 
to an unnecessary length; and we regret that Mr. Rives should have 
fallen into the same fault. In regard to our second complaint, it must 
be conceded, we think, that Mr. Rives has been somewhat too chary of 
personal details, and that he has sacrificed the private and personal 
interest of his subject to his desire to give fulness to the sketch of Madi- 
son’s public life. 
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ART. 


WE are by this time quite used to hearing Mr. Ruskin called arro- 
gant and dogmatic. And certainly a man lays himself open to this 
charge who writes, as in one of the appendices of this new volume,* 
after this strain: “My readers may depend upon it, that all blame 
which I express in this sweeping way is trustworthy. I have often 
had to repent of over-praise of inferior men; and continually to repent 
of insufficient praise of great men; but of oun condemnation, never. 
. ...+. Whenever the reader is shocked by what I say, he may 
be assured every word is true.” “Iam an entirely safe guide in art- 
judgment, and that simply as the necessary result of my having given 
the labor of my life to the determination of facts, rather than to the fol- 
lowing of feelings or theories.” These words, read out of their context, 
have a haughty enough sound. Still more, read out of that wonderful 
contexture of learning, fine artistic and literary culture, penetrative 
imagination, and deep religious feeling, which, from the memorable 
appearance of the first volume of “Modern Painters,” have set apart 
that “ Graduate of Oxford ” as the art-eritic and essayist of the times, 
these words must seem anlesieiiinte and overweening. 

But a man may be proud for his deed’s sake, though not for his way 
of doing it. “I have been very jealous for the Lord,” said one of the 
older pr rophets. And all who have of right any instalment of the pro- 
phetic w ork to do in the world, as having ' to teach a higher idea of duty 
in some respect of labor and life, may reasonably assume something of 
the large, authoritative prophet-manner. It is possible to be very 
humble before the great and exigent work one has set about, to give to 
it with all earnestness the best of his life, and still to show little touch 
of humility in teaching its worth and proving its importance. With all 
his seeming haughty censure, and aggressive criticism, and prevailing 
self-trust, Mr. Ruskin is too reverent not to own some measure of that 
spirit which he sees in men greater than himself, as the true artist 
must always be far above his best critic ; — something of that “ curious 
under-sense of powerlessness which they have, feeling that the great- 
ness is not in them, but through them, — that they could not do or be 
anything else than God made them.” 

Some such thought as this must be kept in mind to secure a fair 
judgment of this book. For being made up of lectures written for de- 
livery rather than printing, they are especially marked by that plain- 
speaking and confident statement which, as often as they have appeared, 
have from the unthinking and prejudiced drawn down upon the author 
much inconsiderate and foolish criticism. 

Apart, however, from any dislike of its dogmatism, or like of its 
assured strength, we have to express our satisfaction that we have in 
this book a set of lectures to art-students, pupils of schools of design, 
pattern-drawers, in the special interest of “ Decoration and Manufac- 








* The Two Paths. Being Lectures on Art, and its Austieitie to Silat 
and Manufacture, delivered in 1858-59. By JouNn Ruskin, M. A., Author of 
“ Modern Painters,” “ Stones of Venice,” etc. New York: John Wiley. 1859. 
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ture.” It is just this class of workers who need all possible encourage- 
ment to the study of Nature and true Art, because it is so easy for them 
to be guided, or to fall into those vicious traditional and mechanical 
practices which are the degradation of Art. It cannot be that the wise 
instruction of these addresses should fall to the ground out of the 
hearers’ minds. Let us hope that it may not, in the larger audience this 


side the water, fall out of the readers’ minds. Their high wisdom is ° 


not so much in their nice suggestion of ways and means of doing, or their 
criticism upon what has been done well or ill, or their technical knowledge 
and advice, as in that ground-tone, notable in each, of moral direction and 
incitement. That the worker must bring some moral force and culture 
to his work, and thereby leave his mark upon it, is the gist of the 
counsel to him, and the demand upon him, in these Lectures. Now is it 
not plain, to one who marks the make-shifts which go by the name of 
work here in America, that conscience, added to faculty, is the word to 
be preached to our workmen, — and, indeed, to all workers, professional, 


_ artistic, commercial, as well as mechanical, albeit not numbering them- 


selves in the working classes? If his spoken or written word might 
effect this, what a wise thing and profitable investment it would be to 
make Mr. Ruskin our public exhorter and censor. 

In each of the five Lectures of which the book is made up, we may 
notice and should prize the calm self-reliance which comes by knowl- 
edge and honesty, and the high moral tone which comes by a reverent 
feeling toward all human work, as convertible, by the spirit in the 
worker, to service of God. 

The first of these may peculiarly bear the title of “The Two Paths.” 
For it is in this that the critic specially sets forth the evil of following 
the way of falsehood in Art, where tradition is guide and conventional 
use companion, and the good of pursuing the other path of truth, where 
the designer or the artist is guided by a careful and painstaking 
“study of organic form.” For negative argument against conventional 
art, and example of its “deteriorative power over nations,” he draws 
the contrast between the Hindus and the Scotch, “ the races of the jun- 
gle and of the moor,’ —the one with exquisite delicacy of art, seen 
in pagoda-domes, shawls of Cashmere, embroideries, carvings, but the 
other “almost incapable of art, their utmost effort hitherto reaching 
no further than to the variation of the position of the bars of color in 
square checkers.” Yet the one people, unsurpassed in decoration by 
brilliant colors and delicate lines, are unsurpassed also in degradation, 
craft, and cruelty, while the other, with almost no decorative art, are a 
noble nation, frank and brave. Carrying out this contrast, with great 
skill, in that vivid and picturesque way which belongs to him, he deftly 
engages the patriotic sympathy of his audience by bringing to their 
minds those battle-fields in the East where the two nations met to try 
issue between bravery and ferocity, and asks them to decide, from the 
history of that Hindu rebellion and its punishment, “ whether these 
rude checks of the tartan, or the exquisitely fancied involutions of the 
Cashmere, fold habitually over the noblest hearts.” The contrast is 
then briefly carried out in other historical examples, to show that “ the 
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period in which any given people reach their highest power in art, is 
precisely that in which they appear to sign the warrant of their own 
ruin.” 

Rather a discouraging point to be reached by a lecturer upon Art to 
art-students. But Mr. Ruskin has a fine solution of the difficulty ready 
in this law, which, with its strength and comfort, he draws from his dis- 
couraging premise of historical observation: “ Wherever art is prac- 
tised for its own sake, and the delight of the workman is in what he 
does and produces, instead of what he interprets or exhibits, — there 
art has an influence of the most fatal kind on brain and heart, and it 
issues, if long so pursued, in the destruction both of intellectual power 
and moral principle ; whereas art, devoted humbly and self-forgetfully 
to the clear statement and record of the facts of the universe, is always 
helpful and beneficent to mankind, full of comfort, strength, and salva- 
tion.” 

Here is the divergence of the “Two Paths.” And the lawgiver goes 
on to show by the “Theseus” of the Elgin marbles, the “'Theology ” 
of Raphael, and the “ Marriage in Cana” of Veronese, that the Greek, 
the Florentine, and the Venetian school did their greatest and best, 
brought forth works of true, fine art, by the diligent and painful 
study of fact, and that, as long as they kept to it, they benefited men 
and served God. 

Then, passing to Gothie architecture, he shows how, from the bar- 
barism of the sculpture of the eighth century, in Milan, to its culmi- 
nating truth and beauty of the thirteenth century, in Chartres, the 
great masters of this art were found in that right path, building out of 
their love and study of the truth of nature; but that afterwards deg- 
radation followed, because the artist sought to glorify himself rather 
than his art and its inspirer, asking himself, not, “What can I repre- 
sent?” but, “ How high can I build?” 

Yet the hearer of the lecture or reader of the book is not left with 
the dictum only that, to be in the right way, the artist and the designer 
must “study fact,” reverence “the truth of nature.” The best rule re- 
quires, to the bringing about great results, judgment, talent, imagina- 
tion, genius, in those who follow it. What second-rate capacity, igno- 
rant of the meaning of the law, what even admirable ability may do by 
a fanatical faithfulness to its letter, is plain to those who have had a 
chance to be surprised at the power and range of ugliness presented in 
many of the pictures of the Pre-Raphaelite school. They show what 
can be done against art by men who “bolt” such a rule, without regard 
to the modifications of it in other laws and principles. 

Mr. Ruskin is, therefore, careful to lay down here the “collateral 
necessity ” of this law, in which are pointed out the paths to high and to 
degraded art. This is, “the visible operation of human intellect in the 
presentation of truth.” With the law and this comment, he thinks 
none need go astray. And, certainly, if we bear in mind the scope 
given in this equal demand for the rights of nature and the authority of 
the intellect, there need be no fear that art or artists will be narrowed 
in the school, if there is to be one, of Ruskin. 
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Finally, to bring this instruction to the practical point, suited to the 
need of those workers for whom the lecture was written, we further 
learn that, as “Truth first, plan or design founded thereon,” is the 
one regulation for the higher, so also for the lower forms of art. It is 
as good for furniture and manufactures as for architecture, for a chair 
or carpet as for a cathedral. Cellini, Holbein, and Michel Angelo 
show their greatness, the greatness achieved in the right path of study 
of organic form, as well in the turn of a vase-handle, the embroidery of 
a robe, the massing of pillars, as in the finer examples of their genius, 
the Florentine “ Perseus,” the “Manger Madonna,” and the “ Pen- 
siero” of the Medici tomb. ‘These men of genius brought it to the 
school of natural truth. So let men of skill bring their faculty under 
the same right discipline, learning from these great masters that in 
dutiful study and conscientious purpose is their safety, the success of 
their work, and the magnifying of their office. 

This admirable lecture closes with this exhortation, which condenses 
the wisdom of the teaching and the fine enthusiasm of the teacher, 
and is worthy of inscription on the walls of all schools of design, and 
in letters of gold, were it not that its own “purple diction” does not 
need any such splendor to set it off: “Make, then, your choice, boldly 
and consciously, for one way or other it must be made. On the dark 
and dangerous side are set the pride which delights in self-contempla- 
tion, — the indolence which rests in unquestioned forms,—the igno- 
rance which despises what is fairest of God’s creatures, and the dulness 
that denies what is marvellous in his working: there is a life of monot- 
ony for your own souls, and of misguiding for those of others. And 
on the other side is open to your choice the life of the crowned spirit, 
moving as a light in creation, — discovering always, illuminating always, 
gaining every hour in strength, yet bowed down every hour into deeper 
humility ; sure of being right in its aim, sure of being irresistible in its 
progress ; happy in what it has securely done, — happier in what, day 
by day, it may as securely hope; happiest at the close of life, when the 
right hand begins to forget its cunning, to remember that there never 
was a touch of the chisel or the pencil it wielded, but has added to the 
knowledge and quickened the happiness of mankind.” 

The other lectures —on “The Unity of Art,’ “Modern Manufac- 
ture and. Design,” “ Influence of Imagination in Architecture,” and “The 
Work of Iron in Nature, Art, and Policy,’ — exhibit the same richness 
as the first. They are all cumulative argument for that law of art 
which points out “The Two Paths,” and offer further illustration of the 
artist’s danger and disgrace in one, of his honor and safety in the other. 
They abound in judicious counsel to the student, with wise direction to 
the workman on technical matters and methods, enforced by telling 
examples of what has been done most worthily in art, and most nobly 
by masters, and adorned with that marvellous beauty and glow of 
style which Ruskin has taught us to look for in his books, and which 
are commensurate with the excellence of his thought and sentiment. 
Their material and structure are too rich and fine to allow an abstract 
of them in the space of a “notice.” Indeed, one is apt to leave them 
with too excited an admiration of their suggestive instruction and de- 
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lightful manner for any cool gathering together the links of their plan. 
And whatever opinion is held of the theories on which they proceed, 
heartiest praise may be given to what we must hold as the crown of 
their work, the claim they make for a moral power and spiritual signif- 
icance in art, and their demand, to this end, from the artist, of dutiful 
culture of the fine faculties of his soul and the pure feelings of his 
heart. 

There is a book called “ Beauties of Ruskin.” There might be one 
as valuable, if not so pleasing, called “Truths of Ruskin.” Would not 
justice to his great theory require that this title precede the other? 
To both of them this present small volume might contribute in a meas- 
ure quite disproportioned to its size. We would, however, place its 
true things before its pleasing, — Vera pro gratis. We might spare 
the charming description of the part which iron plays in nature, from 
the clod or stone to the blush on the flower or the cheek ; the pro- 
fuse and splendid grace of the passage which tells to what a school of 
design Florence invited her artists ; the vivid setting forth, to the archi- 
tect’s love and enthusiasm, of the bountiful suggestion which the out- 
ward world offers, that he may stand the interpreter of its strength and 
loveliness ;—- we might spare the noble language, so satisfying for its 
clearness and vigor, so persuasive in its graceful phrase or majestic 
flow, into which seem to have passed, as if to reward so true a love 
and reverence of Nature, her own large exuberance, and ever-changing, 
yet constant beauty. But we could not spare the truth which lies side 
by side with, and is more than, the beauty. The spiritual and moral 
wisdom in these lectures, which is, as remarked before, not for design- 
ers, pattern-drawers, and artists only, but for all workers in this work- 
ing world, is the one eminent thing about them. ‘This the reader will 
not be likely to let go, though he forget the ample magnificence in the 
style. That appeal, quoted above, to ‘students of art to choose the right 
path, may stand as the type of the presentation of just and high views 
of labor in life, which appears all through the book, in set maxims, but 
more, by the way and not with intention, in its noble and religious spirit. 

It is the appearance of this spirit which gives to “The Two Paths” 
a memorable interest and worth. For it is this which changes work, 
done by hand, by brain and hand, by heart, brain, and hand together, 
into service done, like Milton’s, “as ever in the great Taskmaster’s eye.” 
It is this spirit, so excellently and handsomely set forth in the criticism, 
counsels, and teaching of this book, which gives a real and beautiful 
meaning in the lives and works of mechanics and manufacturers, doc- 
tors of law and of medicine, artists and decorators, theologians and 
preachers, to all the estates of the commonwealth of work. For it 
gives to “work” its dignity, and makes it eternally different from 
“labor.” Labor, indeed, is work without this spirit,— and because it 
wants it, it cannot have the dignity which a canting optimism has 
sought for it. This spirit will lift “labor” — always wearing and de- 
basing, as the very etymology of the word shows — into “ work,” such 
as follows the faithful when he ceases from his labor, even to the throne 
of God. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


Bayarp TAYLOR cannot write a dull book, nor one which is not 
sure of eager readers by the thousand. Greece and Russia have found 
in him the same adventurous spirit, cheerful endurance, comprehensive 
good-sense, and hearty preference of home, as Norway, China, or Egypt.* 
If there is less that is remarkable in the new volume, if one sometimes 
wearies in mere narrative of ordinary steamboat experience, it is be- 
cause the ground is so familiar that even his graphic pen seems to 
repeat a thrice-told tale. Crete, however, which he thoroughly ex- 
plored, with no little suffering and exposure, has been less visited, and 
attracts one not a little in his vivid picture of Turkish improvement. 
The Modern Greek does not inspire his enthusiasm. The absence of 
tolerable roads, the proverbial untruthfulness, the conspicuous vanity, 
frivolity, laziness, and superstition in all parts of Otho’s dominions, make 
him look doubtingly on the future of emancipated Hellas. He thinks 
that the Greek Church, by its perpetual holidays, its severe fasts, and 
stupid clergy, is greatly chargeable with the degradation of the people. 

Not one fifth of the present population, he thinks, can be called 
Greeks: the rest being Slavonians, Albanians, and Turks, with a mix- 
ture of Venetians, whom he especially despises. He says that a few 
deeds of splendid heroism have thrown a deceitful halo over the darker 
features of the Greek war; that most of those who bend in reverence 
to the name of Bozzaris do not know that his uncle stole supplies from 
his own troops to sell to the Turks; that, while Canaris and Miaulis 
were brave and incorruptible, Colocotroni filled his purse and made 
cowards of his men,— while Karaiskakis was honorable, others broke 
the most solemn vows of their religion, and murdered the captives they 
had sworn to spare. 

He finds intelligent natives, in public life and positions of influence, 
justifying the neglect of every rational measure of national development, 
excusing the waste of finances, the servility to the court, the immensely 
disproportioned army, and the absurd palace which sunk so much of the 
revenue wrung from an impoverished people. He laments that, while 
the real patriots are kept in the shade of neglect, court popinjays are 
rewarded for fawning with immense salaries and accumulating honors. 
The king’s personal charge for governing only a million of people is 
one hundred and sixty-six thousand dollars per annum; in the navy 
there is one officer to every two and a half men; in the army of only 
nine thousand men, there are seventy generals! Of course, with such a 
foolish waste of the three millions of revenue, it is in vain to expect 
even a decent police, far less a proper development of almost unknown 
resources. . 

And yet immense progress has been made in commerce, for which 
the Greek has a natural aptitude. The blue cross now floats in nearly 
every European port. Greek commercial houses are respected in 
America, as well as in England, France, and Austria. But this alone 








* Travels in Greece and Russia, with an Excursion to Crete. By Bayarp 
TaYLor. 
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does not seem a sufficient pledge that the race will regenerate the 
Orient. Agriculture is in the rudest possible state. The old Homeric 
plough merely scratches over the soil. Wood sells at Athens for a cent 
a pound, while the grand oaks of Doris are rotting idly away. The 
country is poorer now than under the Turkish sway, and Bavarian 
stupidity looks down in satisfaction from its marble halls. 


We are glad to weleome an American edition of Miss Crawford’s 
excellent book about Tuscany,* and only have to regret that careless 
proof-reading has admitted so frequent typographical errors, and that 
such a tasteless illustration deforms the page at the heading and end of 
the chapters. A ten months’ residence in Tuscany, with ample facili- 
ties of intercourse with all classes, high and low, and in various villages 
and cities, enables Miss Crawford to speak intelligently about the cus- 
toms, temper, and tastes of the Tuscan people. Her judgment is, in 
our opinion, just, though it is too moderate to suit those who believe 
that Italy is fit for a republic, ready for unity, hostile to the Church, 
and full of intellectual life. She believes that the masses of the peo- 
ple have a sincere faith in the traditions and superstitions of the Roman 
Church, and a sincere reverence for its services. The experiment of a 
republican government seems to her to prove that monarchy is the rule 
under which most contentment, order, and security will be realized by 
the Tuscans. Recognizing their native courtesy, she is not inclined to 
consider them a superior race, either by force of talent or of industry. 
She testifies emphatically to their hatred of the Grand Duke, yet does 
not seem to think that this is all deserved. And her general views con- 
cerning the condition and prospects of that part of Italy seem to us 
reasonable. 

With a little superfluous effort at fine writing, Miss Crawford’s 
descriptions of scenes in Tuscany —at the Baths of Monte Catini, 
Lucca, and Viareggio, the ordinary death-stillness and the carnival 
rioting in the streets of Pisa, the outdoor and indoor life of F'orence, 
the habits of the peasantry, the state of the convents, and the frater- 
nity of the Misericordia— are admirably drawn and colored. We 
are spared all the usual narratives of sight-seers. Not one word is 
said about the great picture-galleries, very little about churches and 
palaces, nor are we treated to fragments of history. But a hearty 
tribute is paid to Galileo, and Michel Angelo is fitly remembered. 
The spirit of the book is equally free from querulousness and rapture ; 
from glorification over beauties and complaint at discomforts. Yet it 
is evident that Miss Crawford enjoyed the Tuscan sunsets and abomi- 
nated the Tuscan cookery as much as her countrymen generally. 
Without pretension, she tells a good many facts which are new, while 
she corrects some false impressions. Her observations on the condi- 
tion of women in Tuscany are well worth reading, and sadly confirm 
the common notion about their unfortunate moral state. The reasons 
which Miss Crawford gives for this are worth considering. 





* Life in ‘Tuscany. By Maser SHarMan Crawrorp. New York: Sheldon 
and Blakeman. 
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Ir Rogers’s Italy could, without. treason or irreverence, be called “a 
rhymed guide-book,” certainly Mrs. Sweat’s “ Highways of Travel” * 
can, with justice, come into the same category,— except that it is 
not in rhyme, for which let us be duly thankful. Its prose is pure, 
unmixed, generally excellent, and as Saxon as falls to the lot of mortals 
in these latter days. There could scarcely be a stronger contrast than 
that between “ Ethel’s Love-Life” and this new venture of Mrs. 
Sweat. We do not remember a book of travels which so entirely con- 
fines itself to the facts of every-day life as this. Without going into too 
minute detail, it gives us a clear and distinct impression of all that one 
would be likely to see in a summer’s absence from home, — during 
which, to use her own expression, it was incumbent to “do” France, 
England, Germany, the Low Countries, the Alps, Northern Italy, and 
the “ Exposition Universelle.” ‘There are in it no raptures, no over- 
powering emotions, no rhapsodies, no gushes of feeling. On the con- 
trary, we are frequently reminded that the author is a fellow-mortal by 


- the information that at such or such a place, while wandering through 


the galleries of the Tuileries, or driving about the picturesque city 
of Antwerp, at Arnheim, on board the steamer, — everywhere, in fact, 
she was hungry, or dined with zest, or had a nice supper. Indeed, 
one of the chief pleasures which seems to await us, on these “ High- 
ways of Travel,” is the constant succession of breakfasts, dinners, and 
suppers, and generally pretty good ones. It is worth while to travel 
for the pleasures of foreign cookery, as well as to enjoy the famous 
sights and stirring associations of the Old World. Yet one finds on 
almost every page some shrewd cbservation, or practical suggestion, or 
genial witticism, which lingers long in the memory, and often compels a 
second reading. 

One is impressed, also, with the quantity of things seen and described 
by Mrs. Sweat. Nothing seems to have escaped her observant eyes. 
And, withal, it is a thoroughly good-natured book, — not the amiability 
of laziness or indifference, but the active cheerfulness of a cultivated 
and appreciative mind, which takes a sober and serious inside view 
of things, instead of a merely flippant glance at the exterior. We have 
not seen a better statement of the feelings caused by Sunday in Paris 
than she has given, — without any cant, pietism, or appeal to false sen- 
timent. ‘The description of the ascent of Mount Rhigi, and of the sun- 
rise from its summit, of Lago Maggiore, of the crossing of the Simplon, 
— in fact, all the descriptions of scenery, — show a lively appreciation 
of natural beauty, a quick observation, and excellent taste. Mrs. Sweat 
has certainly fulfilled the hope which she expresses in the Preface, that 
her book “may be of some value to those who, having visited the 
scenes of which it treats, have yet neglected to set down their impres- 
sions, and that for those who have not seen them, it may help to 
make more distinct the mental pictures they possess of foreign countries.” 





* Highways of Travel: or, A Summer in Europe. By Marcaret J. M. Swear, 
Author of “ Ethel’s Love-Life.” Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1859. pp. 364. 
12mo. 
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We cannot omit a word of decided praise of the manner in which the 
publishers have done their part of the work. It is really a treat to turn 
over the tinted pages, and see the fair and elegant type. The index at 
the end is a valuable addition, and contributes much to the usefulness 
of the volume. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TuovuGu Mr. Masson has been a frequent contributor to the North 
British Review and other periodical publications, he is best known on 
this side of the Atlantic by an elaborate Life of Milton, of which only 
the first volume has yet been given to the public. He has also pub- 
lished some other works which have had a limited sale in this country, 
and he may be fairly regarded as one of the more prominent of the 
rising men of letters in England. Born in Scotland in 1823, he began 
his literary career at the early age of nineteen, and since that time he 
has been almost constantly engaged in literary pursuits. The volume 
now before us* is, we believe, the latest production of his pen, and 
comprises four lectures delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Society in the early part of the year 1858, and now printed with large 
additions. The first lecture is introductory in its character, and is de- 
voted to some general considerations on the relative value of prose and 
verse as vehicles of expression, and on the nature and history of the 
novel, with some critical remarks on the Morte d’Arthur, Sidney’s 


Arcadia, and other early works of fiction. From this general view of 


his subject, Mr. Masson passes, in his second lecture, to an examination 
of the British Novelists of the eighteenth century, including in his view 
Swift, De Foe, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, and some others. 
The third lecture offers a very Scotch estimate of Scott and his Influ- 
ence, in reference to which Mr. Masson in his Preface, with character- 
istic shrewdness, asks his readers “to remember specially that it was 
prepared for an Edinburgh audience.” The last lecture brings under 
notice the Novelists since Scott, and discusses the characteristics of Bul- 
wer Lytton, Dickens, Thackeray, Miss Bronté, Kingsley, Thomas 
Hughes, and others, closing with some general observations suggested 
by the ground over which he has travelled. It must be conceded that 
Mr. Masson’s rejudgment of the popular favorites offers little that is 
striking. Still his book is a suggestive contribution to an interesting de- 
partment of letters, and is not unworthy of his reputation. Doubtless it 
would have been more elaborate and less rhetorical if it had been 
originally designed for publication, and not for delivery before a popu- 
lar audience. 


Tue fatal influence of monastic life, its depressing effect upon the 
soul, the wrong which it does at once to the intellect and the heart, have 





* British Novelists and their Styles: being a Critical Sketch of the History of 
British Prose Fiction. By Davip Masson, M. A., Professor of English Litera- 
ture, University College, London, Author of “The Life and Times of John Mil- 
ton,” etc. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1859. 16mo. pp. 312. 
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never been better painted than by. Madame Reybaud in her last tale.* 
The impression of the tale is throughout painful and gloomy. Yet the 
very gloom and mystery lend to it fascination. The calmness of its 
tone and the moderation of its statements prevent us from suspecting 
any vindictive or personal motive. ‘The larger part of the story passes 
within convent walls, and all of it is fastened to the idea of monastic 
life, which forms the basis of the discussions and the burden of the 
thought. A young boy, the offspring of illicit and adulterous love, is 
devoted from his birth to the seclusion of the cloister, is educated to 
that cenobite state, enters upon it naturally as the normal and proper 
condition of his being, choosing it as the best privilege, and only regret- 
ting that it separates him from his fond mother. His first years of 
novitiate life confirm his prejudice. He takes the vows, becomes a 
monk, and is exemplary in all his duties. But with the years of ser- 
vice within the convent walls a new sentiment springs up, which 
deepens and hardens into loathing and hatred of this secluded life, and 
‘ a determination to escape from it. The escape is finally accomplished. 
) The young monk is restored to life, to love, and to the pleasures of the 
world ; eludes for a while the vigilance of his monastic guardians ; but 
is betrayed, after a few weeks of rapturous worldly life, and restored to 
: years of imprisonment in the dungeons of the cloister. ‘The French 
Revolution, abolishing convent life, releases him, but only to expose 
“ him to those new dangers which await an aristocrat, a scion of nobility. 
4 He is compelled by the “ Terror” to a new and more distressing seclu- 
| sion, from which he ventures out only to find her he loves in prison, and 
9). to see her die by the guillotine. He returns then voluntarily to the life 
. he had quitted, finding in it his only relief. Such is the outline of this 
| dark and sad, but very powerful story. The tints of the picture are 
q those of Rembrandt. 
Besides this main thread, there are several finely drawn accessory 
characters. Madame Godefroi, aunt of the monk Estéve, a true type 
of the female philosopher of the last century, whose death-bed is con- 
sistent with her life; M. de Blanquefort, the noble of the last century, 
proud, careless, jealous, and selfish ; Adelaide, the passionate devotee ; 
Father Timothy, the blasé noble, turned monk in disgust with the 
world, but more disgusted with himself for his mistaken choice ; 
Madame de Champreaux and her granddaughter, specimens of the 
best society in the old régime ; — these side-sketches set off admirably 
the central figure of the convent, and its silent, grim, desolate monotony 
of prayer and labor, fast and penance. These are the lamps which 
illumine its darkness, and make the dreadful outlines of its walls more 
clear upon the sky. 
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Any book is timely which may serve to explain the delusion so cur- 
rent now under the name of “ Spiritualism.” It is evidently the purpose 
of M. Blanc’s little volumet to show what the religious insanity is, by 
















| * Le Moine de Chaalis. Par Mme. Cuartes Reysaup. Paris: Hachette. 
1859. 12mo. pp. 321. 
t De l’Inspiration des Camisards. Recherches Nouvelles sur les Phénoménes 
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showing what it was a century and a half ago. The “Camisard ” ex- 
travagances have parallel in our time, not only in “ Spiritualism,” but 
in the phenomena of “revivals.” There were the same contortions, 
spasmns, gifts of prophecy, ejaculations in unknown tongues, insensibility 
to pain, pretences of inspiration, which are now so marvellous. M. 
Blanc’s conclusion, after a thorough and impartial examination of all 
the traditional accounts, Catholic and Protestant, of all the theories, 
medical and theological, concerning the cause of the manifestations, and 
of the character and acts of the pretended prophets, is, that the phe- 
nomena were real, that no physical explanation of their cause is ade- 
quate, that they must be referred to a supernatural cause, and that this 
supernatural cause is certainly not the Holy Spirit. He leaves it to 
Father Ventura to maintain boldly that Satanic possession is the cause 
of these ravings, and that they are identical with the “lunacy ” of the 
Scriptures. 

One of the noteworthy facts in this volume of M. Blanc is the cata- 
logue of more than forty works concerning the fanaticism of the Cami- 
sards which he has given. No part of French history has been more 
frequently or more ably treated, than this delusion of a few Calvinist 
peasants in the Cevennes. It is not so much one of the dark chapters 
as one of the curious chapters in French history. We cannot, how- 
ever, believe that all the Catholic statements concerning these madmen 
are reliable. Some of the crimes of which they are accused are evi- 
dently invented, and others are exaggerated. It is certain that the 
Camisard excesses will not compare with those of the St. Bartholomew 
massacre, or of the later revolutions. If some of the leaders, as Ro- 
land, Condere, and Cavalier, were violent men, ready for any crime, 
others, like Astier and Elie Marion, were not less Christian in their 
methods than the priests whom they were impelled to denounce. The 
fact that English influence supported the Camisard insurrection, and 
that the exiled leaders were received with honor in London, is proof 
that it was not altogether the whim of a brutal madness. In its incep- 
tion, the Camisard revival was such as the revivals of Methodism in 
England, Lutheranism in Sweden, and of many sects in America have 
been. It was driven to excess only by the circumstances of the time, 
and by the persecutions which Protestants in France had to suffer in 
the reign of the Great Louis. 

M. Blanc’s book is simply written, with no superfluous ornament, and 
is interesting rather from its facts than its style. 


WE have received another handsome volume of selections from that 
storehouse of educational matter, Dr. Barnard’s Journal of Educa- 
tion.* It contains biographies of thirty-two distinguished American 
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extraordinaires observés parmi les Protestants des Cévennes & la Fin du X VII® et 
au Commencement du X VIII® Siécle, pour servir & l’Intelligence de certaines Mani- 
festations modernes. Par Hiprotyte Buianc. Précédé d’une Lettre adressée a 
Auteur. Par le T. R. P. Ventura pe Ravrica. Paris: Henri Plon. 1859. 
16mo. pp. 223. 

* Memoirs of Teachers, Educators, and Promoters and Benefactors of Education, 
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teachers, and is illustrated with twenty-six admijrable steel portraits. 
Besides those honorably distinguished for success in this calling, the 
list contains the names of many who have largely aided in promoting 
the interests and increasing the effectiveness of our popular system of 
education, — pre-eminent among them that of Horace Mann. The 
brief sketch here given (originally published in Livingston’s Law 
Journal) is the best account we have of one whose name will endure 
as a benefactor of his country long after the ephemeral fame of hun- 
dreds of popular favorites shall have perished forever. We trust the 
time is not far distant when this brief sketch will be superseded by a 
faithful and adequate biography. 

It is an indication of the part New England plays in the educational 
history of this country, that, of the thirty-two distinguished teachers 
whose names are here given, twenty-eight are New England born and 
bred ; and of these twenty-eight, fifteen are from Massachusetts and 
_ eight from Connecticut. 

The portraits contained in the volume deserve a word of notice. 
They are admirably engraved, and truly adorn the work ; and, so far 
as we are qualified to judge, are excellent likenesses. 


WE are glad to notice, among recent English publications, the Life 
of Rev. George Armstrong, late of Bristol,* in a handsome and good- 
sized volume. Mr. Armstrong was one of the marked and strong men 
of his profession and sect. In theology, — having seceded from “ the 
Established Church of Ireland,” — an able and earnest expounder of - 
old-school Unitarianism, and a worthy successor of the honored min- 
istry of Lant Carpenter; as a preacher energetic and commanding, if 
not of the highest order of eloquence, or of the finer shades of spiritu- 
ality ; vehement and even radical in antislavery conviction; and a 
prominent leader among those who sought to give denominational 
strength and coherence to the Unitarian communion. A man more 
marked, perhaps, in character than in special graces or forces of in- 
tellect, and therefore of more account to his own generation and people 
than to posterity and strangers. Yet it is a brave and good man’s life, 
and this monument of it richly deserves its place. 


Litre, Brown, & Co. have published a third volume of Everett’s 
Orations and Addresses.f Since the Address before the Phi Beta 
Kappa in 1824, the printed words of which we read in the light of the 
still lingering tradition of their brilliancy and grace, there has hardly 
been any marked occasion or event or man among us that has not 
been commemorated by Mr. Everett’s ample and accomplished rhet- 
oric. This volume, beautifully printed, with a copious index to all 





Literature, and Science. Reprinted from the American Journal of Education, 
edited by Henry Barnarp, LL. D., Chancellor of the University of Wisconsin. 
Part I. Teachers and Educators. VolumelI. United States. 8vo. pp. 524. New 
York: F.C. Brownell. 1859. 

* A Memoir of the late Rev. George Armstrong. By Roserr HEenperson. 
London: E. T. Whitfield. 8vo. 

t Orations and Addresses on Various Occasions. By Epwarp EvErReETrT. Vol. 
Ill. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 
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three, has accordingly a special value, as a richly illustrative monu- 
ment of the period which it covers, ahd as the permanent witness of 
its author’s fame. 


SHELDON & Co., of New York, render a timely and valuable service 
in their series of brief biographies,*— manuals for popular reading, 
yet not compilations, but chapters from standard historians. “ Hanni- 
bal” is the portion of Arnold’s Rome which bears testimony to his 
rather undue admiration, as we think, of the genius and patriotism of 
the great Punic captain ; and “ Thomas 4 Becket” is one of the noble 
chapters from Milman’s masterly History of the Church of the Middle 
Age. The great histories can never quite become the popular ones ; 
and the general public is excellently served by such an introduction 
to them. 


In Mr. White’s brilliant volume of French History f is just the 
encouragement and help one needs in tracing his way through the 
perplexed and enormous annals of Modern Europe. If the life of 
any one nation is to be taken for the central and leading one to con- 
nect the tale of ancient civilization with our own, surely it is that of 
France ; and yet there is none, perhaps, for which it has been so difficult 
to refer to a satisfactéry guide. The very multitude of admirable and 
copious recent histories in French has hitherto made it still more per- 
plexing. This volume is strictly meant for popular reading, — is lively, 
racy, witty, evidently well booked, but sacrificing nothing to the dignity 
of history; if it has a fault, it is in being a little over “smart,” and if 
anything is likely to mar the clear, vivid impression of its paragraphs, 
it is the multiplying of proper names inevitable when a thousand years 
are told in half as many pages. We trust the publishers will speedily 
follow this by a republication of Mr. White’s “ Eighteen Christian 
Centuries.” 


THe seventh volume of the “ New American Cyclopedia” almost 
merits a special notice under the department of History and Biography, 
so rich is it incidentally in these departments. An alphabet is as arbi- 
trary a thing as statistics ; yet, like these, it groups its material in unex- 
pected and not quite irrational ways. The series of historic Edwards 
and Edwardses, Elizabeths and Francises, with the great chapters of 
England, France, and Europe, and the American names of Everett 
and Franklin, here found, are illustrations of this subtile fact. We 
have spoken already of the literary and mechanical style of this most 
serviceable publication; and need only record the fact of its steady 
progress towards completion. 


Ir is with regret that we have been obliged to pass by the really 
extraordinary series of novels and tales in which recent English liter- 
ature displays such wealth and vigor. We trust at least to record and 





* Hannibal ; Thomas & Becket. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
t History of France, from the Earliest Times to 1848. By Rev. James Wuire. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. pp. 571. 
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characterize those few which have been conspicuous in the book-lists of 
these past months. The school of fiction to which the present period is 
giving birth seems to us as marked a phenomenon as that presented by 
any one age or school of literature. The last, and one of the very best, 
is a New England story,* just put forth in its completed form, of which 
we only chronicle the publication, presuming it to be already familiar 
to all readers. 


A very pleasant sort of parlor literature receives an addition in the 
volume of “Home Dramas”? collected by Mrs. Follen. Our old 
friends, Berquin and Miss Edgeworth, are introduced here to new 
generations of children; and along with them we have a very enter- 
taining collection of plays, charades, &c., helping out the intellectual, 
witty, and painstaking fashion of home diversions so happily in vogue. 


Tue “ Vicissitudes of Italy” { has been pronounced to be the best 

_ Summary that has appeared of recent Italian history. It is detailed 
enough, accurate, and on the whole well told, although we miss the pic- 
turesqueness and life that the subject would admit of. The point of 
view is the moderately conservative, and the sympathies are with the 
Sardinian monarchy. But, while full praise — and none too high — is 
awarded to D’Azeglio, Cavour, Garibaldi, and Victor Emanuel, Maz- 
zini and his followers are throughout treated, not merely in a spirit of 
antagonism, but with bitter, and we think unfair hostility. It should 
be considered that Charles Albert’s conduct, which can now be ex- 
plained, but could not at the time, gave Mazzini good reason to dis- 
trust him, and that Mazzini is as honest in his republicanism as D’Aze- 
glio in his preference for a monarchy. Mazzini’s present position 
proves that he is not an impracticable visionary, as represented. 


In. the late Dr. Alcott’s forty years’ experience § we find a great 
amount of shrewdness, good sense, and entertaining anecdote; a good 
deal, also, of that sincere, half-morbid, one-sided, and crotchety notion 
of men and things,— forbidding meats, and holding that no apology 
can justify the use of butter,—so common with a large class of pop- 
ular medico-critics. For some of Dr. Alcott’s writings we have a sin- 
cere respect, and for his “ Young Man’s Guide” in particular, recollec- 
tions of personal gratitude besides. But his experience as a man of 
unhealthy habit, struggling with disease as well as ignorance and error, 
in the capacity of patient too as well as doctor, is no fair gauge of the 
sensations of robuster men. The book is a very curious and amusing 
picture of a rather obscure side of modern New England life, and is 
a mark honestly made in a needed direction. 





. ® The Minister’s Wooing. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Boston: Brown, Taggard, 
and Chase. 

t Home Dramas for Young People. Compiled by Exr1za Lez Fouten. Bos- 
ton and Cambridge : James Munroe & Co. 

t The Vicissitudes of Italy since the Congress of Vienna. By A. L. V. Grer- 
ton. London and New York: Routledge, Warner, and Routledge. 1859. 16mo. 
pp. 320. 

§ Forty Years in the Wilderness of Pills and Powders. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 
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Or the same class are two little works sent us, on Alcohol and 
Tobacco, — two, certainly, of the great mischief-breeders in the high- 
wrought, unwholesome mode of civilization in which too many among us 
dwell. Their argument is doubtless needed and timely. Physiolo- 
gists and historians have concurred in speaking with seriousness, and 
even alarm, of the past and probable effect of these violent medical 
agents, which have become great staples of trade and luxury. But 
even the briefest popular treatise ought, for its best effect, to speak in 
the calm, unexaggerated language of science, and proceed mainly by 
a strict exposition of authentic and average facts. 


Tue death of the author of “Aguecheek”* is a real loss to our 
literary community. His ability, genial spirit, and graceful style 
would no doubt have been turned to good account had he lived. The 
volume before us is made up, in about equal proportion, of reminis- 
cences of travel and of miscellaneous essays,— on the whole very 
pleasant reading. The fault of the book is its ultra-conservative tone, 
altogether unworthy of a young American. We are pleased with his 
hearty vindication of French and Italian character and manners, so 
often unjustly aspersed by American writers, and glad that he does 
not spare the faults and foibles of his own country; but are sorry that 
he does this, not in an appreciative, American spirit, but in that of an 
admirer of despotism. It is one thing to vindicate Napoleon III. from 
unfair judgments, another to eulogize him as the greatest and best of 
sovereigns, and to justify his disregard of oath in seizing the crown 
by comparing it with Washington’s breaking the allegiance implied in 
his acceptance of a commission under Braddock. The author disre- 
gards historical truth in speaking of “the sanguinary and sacrilegious 
Roman republic,” and exhibits throughout the work the spirit, not of 
a judicious conservative, but of a blind reactionaire. 
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importance overstated, 101— two theo- 
ries, 102 — Universalist, 103 — partialist, 
108 — predestination, 108 — Paul, 110 — 
Church Fathers, 115 — sentiment and 
reason, 120 -— spiritual death, 126. 

England, power and position of, 278. 

English in India, 15. (Testimony of Munro, 
Tattaen Napier, &c.) 

English Nobility and People, 265 - 268. 

Etruria, influence on Rome, 381. 

Ettore Fieramosca, 800. 

Everett, Edward, Orations, 464. 

French Preachers, 409 - 431 — Lacordaire, 

* 410 Combalot, 413 — Deguerry, 415 — 
Plantier, 416 — Lecourtier, 417 — Du- 
panloup, 418 — Grivel, id. — Montés, 419 
— Bautain, 420 — Coquereau, 421— Ven- 
tura, 422 — Protestants, 423 — Bungener, 
424 — Pressensé, 425 — Monod, 426 — 
Coquerel, id.— Colani, 427— Jews, 429 
— Liberal Christianity, 430. 

French Pulpit, 71-98 — Homiletic works, 
73 — classification of Sermons, 75 — 
structure, 80 — paths, 85 — freedom from 
egotism, 88 — or satire, 90 —style of il- 
—— 91—of language, 94 — gesture, 
97. 

Froebel, 314— idea of education, 316 — 

fts, 324. 

Fulton, Robert, Romance by Hauch, 302. 

Furness, W. H., Word to Unitarians, 431 - 
439. 

Future of Man and Brute, 157 - 177 — De- 
velopment, 159 — mind, 163 — imagina- 
tion, 168 — will, 173 — immortality, 176. 

Future Punishment, Doctrine of, 98 — 128. 
(See Endless Punishment.) 

Gage, W. L., Trinitarian Sermons, 141. 

German Nationality, 268 — character, com- 
pared with Italian, 273. 

Green, T. S., N. T. Grammar, 447. 

Henry, G. W., on Shouting, &c., 301. 

Hequembourg, C. L., Plan of Creation, 50. 

Hickok, L. P., Rational Cosmology, 144. 

Holdreth, Lionel, 353 — religious sentiment, 
858 — “ Conscience and Consequence,” 
360 — free will, 366. 

Holyoake, G. J., 34 — Trial of Theism, 342 
— his position, 345. 

Home Dramas, 466. 

Hymns and Hymn-Writers, 449. 

Instinct, 164. 

Job, Book of, Conant’s Translation, 254- 
259. 

Kapp, Friedrich, Life of Steuben, 47. 

Kindergiirten of Germany, 313 - 339 — 

lan, 319 — infant class, 321 — songs, 

Labonlagt oh rele liberty, 308. 

boulaye, on religious li 

Leibnitz, on endless punishment, 106: 
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Mansel, Limits of Religious Thought, 139. 
Masson, Lectures on Novelists, 461. 
Michelet, lesser works, 151. 

Milburn, Rev. W. H., narrative, 450. 

Mommsen, Roman History, 379. 

Miiller, George, the Lord’s Dealings with, 
128 — 137. 

New Liber Primus, 296. 

Niebuhr, on the Divine element in human 
progress, 4. 

Osgood, S., Sermons, 142, 309. 

Otto on Ecclesiastical Architecture, 294. 

Papacy, its present character, 279. 

Parker, Theodore, on future punishment, 
121 — Letter to his Congregation, 282 — 
his position, 435. 

Parsons, Chief Justice, Memoir of, 146. 

Percival, J. G., 227-253—his first ap- 
— as a poet, 228 — life, 230 — 

iterary career, 233 — college character, 
238 — medical experience, 241 — scholar- 
ship, 244 — studies in verse, 246 — dic- 
tion, 247 — character, 249 — social habits, 
251 — religion, 252. 

Preachers of the Ancient Church, 448. 

Preachers, Modern French, 409 - 481. 

Religion, European and Asiatic, 20 — of the 
Present, 50 - 70 — why overlooked, 54 — 
false dogmatic schemes, 56 — unbelief, 
57— materialism, 638 — teaching of Christ, 
65. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, 305. 

Richards, C. S., Latin Lessons, 296. 

Rome, early Politics of, 379 - 390 — sources 
of Roman culture, 381 — language, 382 
— Tullian reform, 384 — Decemvirs, 387 
— Licinian Laws, 389. 

Ruskin, Two Paths, 458. 

Scotus on Future Punishment, 117. 

Secularism as a religion, 353. 

Shakers, 450. 

Shakespeare, influence of, 178 - 207 — his 
legal knowledge, 179 — genius,181— fem- 
inine element, 184— realism, 189 — moral 
nature, 192— humanity, 195 — descrip- 
tive power, 197 — durability, 204 — lan- 
guage, 206. 

Shelley Memorials, 289. 

Smith, Gerritt, Discourses, 489. 

Steuben, Life, by Kapp, 47. 

Sweat, Mrs., Highways of Travel, 460. 

Taylor, ee Travels, 458. 

Taylor, N. W., on Divine Government, 138. 

Tin Trumpet, 305. 

Trumbull, Governor, Memoirs of, 147. 

Tuscany, Life in, 459. 








‘ Vicissitudes of Italy, 466. 


Villafranca, peace of, 271. 

War and Peace (of 1859), 260 - 282 — Po- 
sition of England and Prussia, 262— | 
Germany, 268 — Italy, 278 — character 
of the peace, 274. 

Whitney, Anne, Poems, 291. 

Winer, New Testament Grammar, Masson’s 
edition, 443. 
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